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AA Syfiem of Midwifery : tranflated from the French of Baude# 
locque. By Fohn Heath, Surgeon’ in the Royal’ Navy, and 
Member of the Corporation of Surgeons of Londons 3 Valse 
Sve. 1.15. Boards. Murray. 1790. - 

HE firft edition of M: Baudelocque’s work appeared in 
1781, and the fecond in -1788;. the latter -was greatly, 
enlarged and much improved, and it is the tranflation of , this 
edition which now lies before us; Mr. Heath undertook it, 
he tells us, from a conviétion that it contained a ‘body of 
excellent dodtiine, and that we. had nothing-in our language, 
like a completé treatife on the operative part of the fcience.” 

‘There was alfo an additional inducement: in fome late works, 

he remarks, it has been fo common to magnify the powers of 

nature, and to ‘exaggerate the certainty of fuccels, if fhe is 
allowed to.perform her own bufinefs, that the ftudent is taught 
to do nothing as the moft probable method of terminating the 

Jabour happily ; a precept, which, he thinks, has’ been carried, 

much too far. It is a queftion of fome nicety and difficulty, 

which it,is perhaps impoffible. to difcufs fatisfactorily, as a ger, 





neral one.*” Not only the particular cafe, but the fituation,’the 


age, and the conftitution.of the patient, muft be confidered in 
each determination. It ought, however, to be attended to, 
that the practice of the Jaft age was too bufy, and too opera- 
tive; to bring the bent tree back to .its proper ftate, it might 
be neceflary to exceed the proper limits, and bend it in the op 
pofite dire€tion.. At leaft,we think, with our tranflator, that ac-. 
coucheurs have erred in the other extreme ; but they have als. 
ready begun to fee their errors, and to correct thems, An ins 
ftance of the error ‘and ‘of the corre¢tion.is the managementof; 
the placenta, which isat prefent, we believe, by the beft pratti- 
tioners, not always left to its {pomtancous feparations. nor Vig. 
lently forced away. When the arm prefented, we have been: 
told by Dr. Deriman,, that it svould be retracted by a {ponta- 
neous turn’of the child’; but this opinion, and the dire€tions, : . 
for waiting, foundéd on’ it, we'are informed he has fince al- 
tered. If thi¥ be true, we could with that it were confirmed 
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122 Bandelocque’s. Midwifery. 
publicly. We fcarcely wanted therefore M. de Baudelocque’s 


- work to correct thefe errors; and we are ready to add, that we 


have not a complete fyftem in the Englifh, for the various ‘ in 
troductions’, ‘outlines,’ and ‘ elements,’ though correé fo far 
as they go, and highly valuable, yet, as defigned to be illuf- 
trated by lectures, cannot be fo full as to affift the practitioners 
jn every minute emergency. M. Baudelocque’s work, asa 

ractical volume, is full, particular, and corre€t. Some few 
medical herefies occafionally deform it; and, in the phyfiolo- 
gical and pathological part, we mean the pathology, indepen- 
dent of the operation, he is not fufficiently full, nor always 
correct. In a fubject of this kind, unfit as it is for popular 
difcuffion, we can only fele&t a few inftances of the author’s 
talents in different departments. : 

In the tranflator’s advertifement, and in the author’s pre- 
face, are fome obfervations on the ufe of the forceps, which 
they both think may be trufted beyond the brim of the pelvis. 
To this we have no particular objection, becaufe we have em- 
ployed them in fuch fituations with perfe&t fafety; and, with 
care, can perceive no material inconvenience that will ever re« 
fult from it. Mr. Heath attributes, however, the fafe em- 
ployment of this inftrument to the length of the French for- 
ceps, which he obferves are longer than the Englifh. If he 
means Smellie’s‘forceps he is correct, but the forceps in the 
moft general ufe are thofe we believe firft recommended by 
Johnfton, and afterwards by Dr. Leake, whofe name they 
bore. Thefe are peculiarly adapted for the purpofe mention- 
ed, by a flight curve of the flat part of the blade. 

The defcription of the bones of the pelvis is more full and 
exact than in any work we have feen ; in many parts, perhaps, 
it is ufelefsly minute, though what may at firft appear fupere 
fluous will be afterwards found to admit of application. 

This part, which relates to the changes produced by preg- 
nancy on the uterus, and the different or irregular a¢tion of 
its different parts, is very valuable. Premature delivery our 
author attributes to the too early developement of the neck of 
the uterus, which, he informs us, he has diicovered by exa- 
mination, and predicted the event. ‘The changes, in the fitu- 
ation of the uterus which are natural, and accidental or mor- 
bid, with the examination of the obliquity, fuppofed by fome 
authors to be the greateft impediment to Jabour, are in general 
properly detailed and illuftrated by fome very ufeful practical 
obfervations. 

What may be ftyled the phyfiology of pregnancy follows, 
and the author proceeds to the foetus. e iaanine obfer- 
vation we may felect. 
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« J muft remark that the eruption of teeth before birth is not 
always a confequence of an extraordinary developement of the 
child, nor a fign of a better conftitution. Of all the children 
whofe furprizing fize has made me put them into the fcale, the 
one mentioned here is the only one born with teeth. A woman 
of rather a feeble conftitution was accidentally delivered, at feven 
months, of two children, very delicate, one of whom had two 
teeth, and the other three: they died within twenty-four hours. 
The following year fhe was délivered of another who likewife had 
teeth; and fhe affured me that all her children were born fo. 
Another lady had two children, at two years diftance, who came 
with two incifors in the lower jaw: they lived but fifteen or 
eighteen months. 


M. Baudelocque oppofes the opinion, that the pofition of the 
child alters in the womb, and fuppofes it always to have been 
in the fituation in which it prefents at the birth.’ It is only by 
accident, he thinks, that it ever fwallows the liquor amnii: and 
it is nourifhed by the fluids of the mother poured into the cells 
of the placenta, and not through continuous veffels. 


‘ We cannot reafonably deny the paffage of the blood from the 
finufes of the uterus into the cells of the placenta. That which 
fills them before the embryo is, as it were, fketched, and in thofe 
cafes where no embryo exifts, as well as the floodings which fuc- 
ceed a feparation of that mafs from the uterus in every period of 
geftation, demonftrate it clearly. But we may be allowed to doubt 
its arrival at the foetus in the firft periods of its formation ; be- 
caufe of the great difproportion which muft exift at that time be- 
tween the roots of the umbilical vein, and the volume of the red 
globules. 

‘ It is in the placenta itfelf that thefe veiny roots take up the 
fluids neceflary for the foetus, and not in the finufes of the uterus. 
If at firft they abforb nothing but white and thin juices, they af- 
terwards take up the blood itfelf, mixed with thofe fame nutritious 
fluids ; in the fame manner as the pudica and fplenica take up the 
blood extravafated in the cavernous texture of the penis and the 

pleen. 

<: It is very true that the blood of the mother does not pafs im- 
mediately from the arteries of the uterus into the umbilical veins ; 
and that that of the foetus, brought back again by the arteries 
which accompany thofe veins, does not go direétly into the veins 
of the uterus. There is no anattomafis between thofe two kinds 
of veffels; but there are cavities into which the blood is poured 
from both. . 

* Thefe refervoirs are the uterine finufes, contiguous to the cel 
lular cavities of the placenta, bag I have mentioned << 
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The arteries of tne uterus pour their blood into.them, as the um-~ 
bilical arteries do on the fide of the placenta, where they are min- 
gled, and taken up again by the veins of the fame name; the one 
to return it into the general mafs of humours of ‘the woman, the 
other to condué it to the foetus.” 


In defcribing the circulation of the foetus, our author fup« 
pofes, that the blood carried to the vena portarum pailes into 
the vena cava inferior, by the venous canal and the hepatic 
veins, to be tranfmitted into the left auricle of the heart, with 





the blood, from the inferior extremities, abdomen, and fome — 


arts of the cheft, while the right auricle receives the blood of 
the head and of the fuperior extremities. For this opinion he 
is indebted to the Memoir of M. Sabatier. 

-M. Baudelocque then proceeds to the natural labours; and, 
though his diftinctions are too numerous, and render the de- 
{criptions unneceflarily complicated, the whole of this part is 
excellent. The management of the child alfo is direGted very 
judicioufly. ‘The increafed action of the inteftines is not, .in 
his opinion, from any purgative virtue in the coloftrum, but 
from the action of fucking, and the confequent increafed quan- 
tity of faliva, which the early fucking, where the action is 
greater in proportion to the quantity of milk drawn, muft oc 
cafion to flow more copioufly. i 

Every part which relates to the treatment of the placenta, 
and that very difficult and dangerous contingency where the 
placenta is attached to the os uteri, demands our unreferved 
commendation. “The management of the woman within the 
month, though a little tin€@tured by fome national and local 


prejudices, contains the moft judicious and falutary direc~ 


tions. , 
‘The fecond order of labours is called preeternatural, where 
any part befides the head, or, in fome circumftances, the feet 
prefent. Thefe are explained at a great length, and with 
much accuracy ; but the fubject will not admit of our giving 
any analyfis of the author’s directions. ; 
‘The third order is called laborious, or thofe labours which 
are flow and tedious in their progrefs, and where art. muft 
often neceflarily interfere. ‘This order is introduced by a de- 
fcription of the inftruments, particularly the forceps and the 
lever, ftyled: Roonhuifens ; and the author proceeds with ex- 
plaining very minutely and diftin@lly their ufe. His remarks 
on fome large montters, we fhall tranfcribe. 


¢ It would be very ufeful if we could early diftinguith the cafes 
of this kind, where nature could difpenfe with the affiftance of art, 
from. thofe where that affiftance is indifpenfable ; that we might 
not expofe her to fruitlefs efforts in the latter, and leave her at li- 
"a berty 
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erty in the former. But it is not lefs difficult then to explore the 
bounds of her power, than to fix on the beft method to be em- 
ployed when fhe is unequal to the tafk. 

‘ When we reflect on the difficulty of difmembering in the 
womb a child fo misformed and fo monftrous as thofe in quettion, 
independently of the danger which may refult from it to the woman 
herfelf, we find it hard to decide whether fuch a procedure be pre- 
ferable to the Czfarean operation. Or is it allowable to take that 
method when the child is living? Though monftroufly formed, 
has it no right to life, and do the laws authorize us to deftroy it, 
to fave the mother trom an operation which does not appear to us, 
either more painful, or more dangerous for her, than that by 
which it is pretended her life might be fecured? If we knew the 
huftory of all the women who have undergone the Czfarean ope- 
fation, and of thofe whofe children have been difmembered with 
crotchets or other inftruments of that kind, perhaps we fhould find, 
that in an equal number, death had {pared fewer of the latter than 
of the former, But every one has related his fucceffes, and feems 
to have thrown a veil over the reft. 

‘ Yet if we could have any certainty of the death of a child 
thus formed, and if we could clearly perceive the poffibility of 
feparating the fuperfluous parts without injuring the mother, we 
ought to prefer that refource to the'Czfarean operation. Weought 
alfo to have recourfe to it, if two twins, though living, were only 
joined by a portion of their teguments; except it were by the tops 
of their heads only, as we. fee in the tables of Ambrofe Paré ; 
becaufe they might then be a withoat feparating them, and 


the operation be performed with more certainty after their 
birth,’ 


The dreadful emergency, which this enquiry leads to, is 
one of the moft diftretling fituations in the practice of medi- 
cine and furgery, where, from unconquerable impediments to 
delivery, it becomes neceflary to facrifice the life of the one to 
preferve the other. It has been obferved, in fome old au- 
thors, that where the welfare of a kingdom is at ftake, where 
the patient is a queen, and perhaps the civil contefts, refult- 
ing from a difputed fucceflion, may be prevented by the birth 
of a prince, it is no longer lawful to enquire which fhall be 
faved. ‘This danger is now at an end in hereditary monar- 
chies, and will not be looked on as formidable, by the enlight- 
ened innovators of the prefent day. In more private practice, 
when the death of the mother or of the child is inevitable, the 
parent is ufually preferred; but, in the interval, from an 
anxious humane defire to fave both, the only time for actin 
with effect paffes away, and the death of the child does not 


fecure the life of the mother. Fortunately thefe cafes are 
€xtremely rare. 
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In fuch fituations, our author compares the danger to the 
mother from the ufe of the crotchet, the fection of the fym- 
phyfis, and the Czfarean operation. He feems to doubt whe- 
ther the firft is not almoft as fatal to the woman as the laft: 
but, if we compare what we have feen, to what we have'read 
of, for happily the laft we never faw, there is no comparifon 
in the danger. The larger number in England {furvive 
delivery by means of the crotchet, and more would furvive, 
were it not for the error mentioned (error indeed is too hard 
a name; it is a delicate humane caution) of waiting too long. 
Our author’s examination of the Sigaultian operation is tedi- 
ous: it deferved not fo much attention, and he decidedly op- 
pofes it, as inefficient and dangerous, while it feems to be 
fupported only by cafes in which the woman would probably 
have been delivered without extraordinary afliftance. It is 
generally fatal to the child. — : 


‘ It appears clearly, from the refult of fo many experiments, 
that the {mall diameter of the fuperior ftrait, which is that which 
ufually obftruéts delivery, cannot increafe more than from four to 


_ fix lines, (from one-third to one-half an inch) by meané of a fe- 
_ paration of the offa pubis, to two inches and an half ; which cannot 


take away the difproportion which exifts between that diameter and 
that which the child’s head muft prefent to it; even if we could 
without inconvenience obtain a feparation of two inches and an half 
on the living woman. Deventer and Roederer both announced 
this important truth, which experience has fo many times con- 
firmed fince the difcovery of M. Sigault. It is not from a fepa- 
ration of the offa pubis, fays the former, that we can expeé the | 
amplification neceffary for delivery, but from the retroceffion of 


- the facrum, either the whole of it, or a part: Roederer adds, that 


the feparation of the offa pubis can only augment the tranfverfe ' 
diameter of the pelvis.’ 


M. Sigault, our author tells us, has lately declined the 


‘operation. Of the Czefarean fection he fpeaks more favour- 


ably ; he feems to recommend it in fome inftances, and fixes 
two important moments for it, when he thinks it indifpen- 
fible, the time of the mother’s death, and the rupture of the 
uterus, through which the child efcapes into the cavity of the 
peritoneum. We fufpect, however, that a little of the old 
fuperftition refpe€ting the neceflity of baptifm, which he once 
hints at, by mentioning the utility of ‘ fecuring the /piritual 
life of the child,’ has fome influence on his opinion. It is a 
fubje&t on which it is impoflible to decide in general ; and we 
earneftly hope we fhall never be called on to determine in any 
Particular inftance. 
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When the fize of the pelvis is fo accurately afcertained, as 
to render it impofhible that it can admit of the paffage of a 
living child of the ufual fize, it has been confidered whether 
it is poflible, by a very accurate limitation of the mother’s 
diet, to leffen the fize of the child, or whether it is advifeable 
to bring on a labour prematurely. The firft, however, is 
certainly ineffe€tual, and the fecond difficult, highly dangerous, 
and often impracticable, without inducing as much danger 
as would otherwife be avoided. 


‘ To confider this refource, if premature delivery can be re~ 
garded as fuch, only with refpect to the advantages it may procure 
to the child, we ought to recur to it as late as poflible; for it is, 
in general, fo much the ftronger, and fo much the more viable as 
its birth approaches nearer to the period affigned it by nature: it 
fhould therefore rather be at the eighth month than at feven. But 
if we examine it in another point of view equally effential, it 
ought to be brought on fooner or later, according to the degree 
of narrownefs or deformity in the woman’s pelvis ; for that de- 
formity may be fuch, as to give as much obftruction to the exit of 
a child of feven months, in fome women, as to one of eight in 
others. Premature delivery, if we were always to folicit it at 
the fame period, might be as long, as laborious, as fruitlefs, and 
even as impoflible, in fome cafes, as if we had not undertaken to 
deliver the woman till the ninth month.’ 


Extra uterine pregnancy, the next fubje&t of enquiry, is 
very rare. The child is fometimes in the tube, fometimes in 
the ovarium, and very rarely in the cavity of the abdomen, 
except when it efcapes from the burfting of the tube. Inthe 
firft it feldom grows beyond the fourth or fifth month. The 
child probably can never be faved, but a train of ferious evils 
may be prevented in the mother, by opening the abdomen. 
In the rupture of the uterus, the author propofes. gaftrotomy, 
and feems to fpeak a little unaccountably of the mother’s re- 
covering fpeedily and perfectly. 

Compound pregnancy, falfe conceptions and abortions, con- 
clude the volume, which, on the whole, forms a valuable ad- 
dition to this branch of knowledge. Mr. Heath feems to 
- have executed his tafk with care, and not to have offended, at 
leaft by a want of perfpicuity. In fome inftances his lan- 
guage is lefg neat and elegant, particularly in the paffage laft 
tran{cribed, by employing French words. On the whole, 
however, the attempt and the execution are highly commend- 


able. 
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The Life of Voltaire, by the Marquis de Condorcet. To which 
are added, Memoirs of Voltaire, written by him[elf. Tranf- 
lated from the French. 8v0. 2 Vols. 8s. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1790. . 


SNE A the Dublication of our Lvitith volume, in which we 
noticed the Memoirs of Voltaire, written by himfelf, the 
fubje&t has often incidentally Acteacted our attention. M, 
Beaumarchais’ edition of his works has led us to look at him 
once more, when the glare of citi no longer mifleads, and 
when the fplendid fpirit, which at firft fafcinates, begins to 
Jofe its attraction, Voltaire, however, looked at without the 
falfe glofs which difguifes, without the enthufiafm which at 
once obfcures and magnifies, will form a vaft and interefting 
object in the hiftory of literature, in the progrefs of that {ci- 
ence which unfolds the rights of man, and teaches humanity, 
benevolence, and toleration, The Hiftory of Voltaire will 
fuggeft to us one awful truth, that the Almighty compafles 
his ends by means the moft unintelligible to weak fhort-fighted 
mortals. If war has loft its terrors; if the claims of huma- 
nity are at this time peculiarly attended to; if the mind is un- 
fettered in its exertions, and unreftrained in its profefhions; in 
fhort, fo far as the fum and fubftance of Chriftianity, as a fo- 
cial fyftem, is now attended to and practifed, much of the 
merit may be attributed to Voltaire, whofe whole life was 
one continued fcene of war againft the irregular and unjuft 
influence of defpotifm, again{t that worft of. tyrannies, which 
holds the mind in chains; againft fuperftition, intolerance, 
and oppreffion of every kind. Every. exertion of either power 
roufed him from his retreat, and without a metaphor, the op- 
preflor trembled in his fortrefs, and the monarch on his throne. 
The force of his reafoning, the juftnefs of his argument, the 
keen ftrokes of his fatire, and the keener wounds of his ironic 
farcafms, difarmed the fecret enemy, and reftored the balance 
in the feales of juttice. 

In the literary world, Voltaire, though a monarch, was 
not a defpot. ae by the duties of a profeflion, un- 
awed by fT uiiog and unreftricted in the line of ftudy 
which his predi hettion, his fancy, or his judgment fuggefted, 
it is not furprifing that he aimed at more than a fingle mind 
could execu: e, and that he excelled only in thofe things which 
a lively 1 imagination: and a quick. apprehenfion enabled him to 
conquer. His reading was indeed exte BAe. his apprehen- 
fon quick Cy and his conceptions juft. What he knew he was 
well acquainted with; in what a glance did not enable him to 
comprehend, he fometimes was ‘lefs accura ate, But he faw 
more by a glance than others. by deep induftry and frequent 

examination, 
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examination. His mind was fitted to pervade intricate and 
dificult fubjeéts, to catch a general principle in the ‘midft of 
its various and iecemingly contradictory effects, to give at once 
the fubftance of what others faw and defcribed only in detail. 
The vaft extent of his knowledge added alfo to his powers, 
for operations of the human mind are clofely conneéted, and 
{ciences, whofe objects are feemingly the moft remote, illuf- 
trate each other. The mathematician and the poet compare 
and combine: the man of wit and the philofopher difcover 
new and unexpected relations ; nor are the powers of the mind 
employed very different, though the one ends in a jeu de mots, 
and the other in-difcovering the fail of a peach to be conneét- 
ed with the centripetal force. 

If with this clue we examine the works of Voltaire, we 
fhall trace him in all his mazes, difcover his errors and their 
fource, as well as the origin of his numerous excellencies, 
We have been able onlv to draw the outline of his character, 
and we mutt purfue it by tracing the moft prominent features 
of the effects. Born in a country where urbanity and the fo 
cial qualities were ftudied and praiifed; where the converfa- 
tion of ladies adds a polifh to the manners, a delicacy, an ele- 
gance, a vivacity to the difcourfe, it is not furprifing that a 
young ambitious candidate for fame fhould excel in each point, 
When Newton came to be mentioned in France, as the rival 
of Defcartes, whofe genius wanted only the chaftened vigour 
of experiment and demonftration, the fame love of fame induced 
him to enlift under the banners of the Englifh philofopher. 
The example of the marchionefs de Chatelet, who to the moft 
elegant manners added a mafculine underitanding, invigorated 
by the philofophy of Leibnitz, a philofopher who fhares the 
firft rank of metaphyfical fame with our own Locke, carried 
him away from the amufements of Paris to inveftigate the 
moit recondite branches of philofophy and metaphyfics at Ci- 
rey. In this fchool Voltaire was not an adept; but he was 
no contemptible proficient. It is not clear that he underftood the 
mathematical part of fir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy; and, per- 
haps, like Locke, he might have gleaned the fubftance of the Prin- 
cipia from the propofitions and corollaries, trufting to the af- 
furance of his mathematical friends, that the demonftrations 
would ftand the fevereft tefts. But if he was nota pro- 
ficient, he was not a carelefs enquirer, and the accuracy of his 
ideas is perhaps only equalled by the precifion and perfpicuity 
of his explanations. His fondnefs for the poets of the age of 
Louis XIV. his acquaintance with cardinal Fleury, and 
fome of the miniiters who had a diftinguithed fhare in the 
actions of that era, certainly led him to the profeffion of an 
hiftorian, and his hiftory of the reign of Louis XIV. was one 
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of his moft early works. In this department the ftudy of phi- 
lofophy, the difcrimination learnt in the {fchool of Cirey, but 
above all, that intuitive perception of a whole, which was the 
moft ftriking feature of his mind, gave him peculiar advan- 
tages as an hiftorian. His detractors have accufed him of foft- 
ening name$, of fuggeiting a more euphonious orthography, 
of miftaking the day on which a battle was fought. When 
the point of honour depends on a number of confonants, ora 
day of the month, thefe will be errors; but while Dr. Robert- 
fon allows him the mede of accuracy, while the united appro- 
bation of the more enlightened enquirers allow him the honour- 
able title of the philofophical hiftorian, the blemifhes juft 
mentioned will be no longer remembered. 

The general nature of Voltaire’s ftudies greatly contributed | 
to his excellence as a poet; and it was by reflecting on the 


fource of his peculiar merit in this line, that the principle 
- lately mentioned occurred to us, refpecting the fimilarity in 


the operations of the mind, when engaged in feemingly the 
moft oppofite purfuits. ‘Thofe who may be ftartled at its 
boldnefs, will do well to reflé&t before they decide. The 
reat extent of his knowledge operated alfo in another way. 
t fuggefted new images, new combinations, and gave his 
poetry that philofophic fpirit, which renders it an obje& of 
the moft general admiration. 

Is there no fault in this god of our idolatry? Does this 
fun, whofe brilliancy has been fo long the theme, contain no 
fpots? He undoubtedly had many. Even his pofthumous 
eulogift has not fuccefsfully defended him againft the charges 
of occafional meannefs and avarice. The critical examiner of 


- his works will fee him capricious, pofitive, and miftaken. His 


faults are clofely united with his exceliencies, and we are com- 
pelled to own, that he does not long keep an even tenour; he 
does not long foar, without being depreffed by puerilities, con- 
ceits, miftakes, and prejudices; the effe€ts fometimes of hafte, 


‘ but too often of that unhappy turn of mind, which firft fug- 


gefted to him that human reafon, as it required not, fo it 

might _ revelation. In this courfe he fometimes raifed 

againft omnipotence; but this rafh daring fit was 

feldom lafting, and he feems to. have been a philofophical 

Deift, whom the modern Unitarians, if they would not wil- 
Jingly countenance, could not perhaps wholly reject. 

We have been fo long engaged with the fubje& of this work, 


' that we have almoft forgotten the labours of the marquis 


de Condorcet. This eloge, read to the French acade- 
my, refembles too much thofe partial lives, which, in the 


courte of our literary career, we often read with difguft. ‘The 
Life 
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Life of Voltaire, however, is fo uniformly brilliant, his active 
exertions in the caufe of humanity and toleration are fo trul 
admirable, and his faults, one great error excepted, fo nid, 
that we are not difpleafed with the partiality which occurs, 
and much of it feems really owing to the {plendor of his vir- 
tues. Dazzled by thefe, the author feems to have perfuaded 
himfelf that Voltaire had no faults ; we are unwilling to think 
that his faults, zz general, deferved a very fevere reprehen- 
fion. 

The firft volume contains the events of his life, which are 
fo well known, ‘that — 2 cannot add a novelty to the 
facts or the rye d ven the refleCtions muft have often 
occurred, and apologies for errors muft be almoft uniform. 
Thefe perhaps are the reafons why the eloge of the marquis 
de Condorcet did not appear peculiarly interefting ; added to 
which, it may be obferved that the lefs juftifiable parts of Vol- 
taire’s character and conduct are paffed over flightly, rather 
than brought forward with the accuracy of a careful biogra- 
pher, and extenuated or defended. With this exception the 
work before us deferves great praife. Various elegant and in- 
genious remarks occur, numerous reflections, which if not 
wholly new, arife naturally from the fubjeét, and are equally 
interefting and pleafing. We fhall firft tranfcribe our author’s 
defence of the Maid of Orleans. 


‘ If it be ufeful to render fuperftition ridiculous in the eyes of 
men addiéted to voluptuoufnefs, and by the very weaknefs which 
hurries them into diffipation deftined fome time to become the un- 
fortunate victims or the dangerous tools of this vile tyrant of men, 
if affectation of aufterity in manners, if the exceflive value at- 
tached to their purity, be ferviceable only to hypocrites who, 
wearing the mafk of chaftity, may neglect every other virtue, and 
caft a facred veil over the moft pernicious vices of fociety, fuch as 
intolerance and perfecution, if accuftoming the world to regard 
thofe errofs from which men of honour and confcience are not ex- 
empt as crimes, the power of that dangerous fect, who govern, 
and difturb the world, be extended over the purcft minds by their 
having exclufively rendered themfelves the interpreters of celeftial 
juftice, we fhall then only behold in the author of the Maid of Or- 
leans the foe of hypocrify and fuperftition. 

Voltaire himfelf, when {peaking of la Fontaine, has well re- 
marked, that works, in which voluptuoufnefs and humour are min- 
gled, amufe without heating or feducing the imagination, And 
if fuch works be fources of pleafure to the fancy, which lighten 
the uneafy moments of life, diminifhed the misfortunes of priva- 
tion, unbend a mind fatigued by Jabour, and fill up moments in 
which the weary and funken foul can neither act nor meditate with 
effect, 
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effe&t, wherefore rob men of an aid which nature prefents? What 
will be the effect of fuch reading ? No other than that of difpo- 
fing men to more mildnefs and indulgence. It was not fuch books 
that Gérard or Clement read, or that the fcouts of Cromwell car- 
ried in the pommels of their faddles.’ 


Another paflage, which is a pleafing and i ingenious defence 
of Voltaire again{ft thofe who have attac ked his hiftorical com- 
pofitions, we may felect, 


« He was often taxed with partiality, becaufe he exclaimed 
againit thofe prejudices which pufillanimity or meannefs had too 
Jong refpecte ed; and it is eafy to fhew that, far from exag ggerating 
the crimes of facerdotal defpotifm, he has rather disnjai fed their 
number, and foftened their atrocity, In fine, it was taken amifs 
that, in a picture of the wickednefs and folly of man, he has 
fometimes indulged in ftrokes of pleafantry ; and that he has not 
always fpoken ferioufly-of buman extravagance; as if that which 
is m en dangerous ceafed therefore to be abfurd. 

Thefe “prejudices, which it was the intereft of. powerful bo- 
dies to diffeminate, are not yet eradicated. "The habit of gene- 
rally feeing dulnefs and precifion combined, and, by the fide of 
critical decifion of finding the infipid {caffolding on which it was 
reared, has given birth to ) the other habit of thinking nothing ac- 
curate which is not pedantic. We are accuftomed to fee gloomy 
ftupidity accompany hiftorical precifion; as we fee men of certain 
profeflions always clothed in black, But men of genius derive no 
fatisfaction from a merit which fools can claim as eafily as them- 
felves ; and this merit they are fuppofed not to poffefs, becaufe 
they alone forbear to vaunt of it. The travels of the young 
Anacharfis wili perhaps efface this too commonly received opi- 
nion. 

* But the effay of Voltaire will ever remain, to men of reafon, 
a work delightful by the choice of its materials, by the rapidity 

of its ftyle, by that love of truth and humanity which is con{pi- 
cuous in every page, and by the art of prefenting contrafted pic- 
tures, and unexpected fimilanities, without ceafing to be ealy and, 
natural; as well as by deducing, in language ever fimple, prand 
confe reeences, and making profound reflections. The author has 
not given the hiftory of ages, but that which we with to remem- 
ber of hiftory ; that which the mind delights to recollect.’ 


The character of Voltaire, drawn by the marquis, wants 
energy and precifion, rather from the extent of the- details, 
and a want of that connection which gives to thefe details a 
unity, and concenters the various rays into one focus, than 
from a defect of ingenuity or difcrimination. In the outline 
we have endeavoured to give, we have been often indebted to 
it. 
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it.. The following reflections. the political ftate of the period 
wili be an excufe for tranfcribing. We fhall not give a word 
of comment. 


« Men have declaimed againft the injuftice of a war againft the 
Turks: can we be unjuft toward a hoard of robbers, who hold a 
_ people in flavery, and whofe avidions ferocity overwhelms thefe 
people with outrages? Let them return to thofe deferts which the 
imbecility of Europe permitted them to quit, fince, in their brutal 
_ pride, they have continued to. producea race of tyrants! At 
Jength, let the country of thofe to whom we owe our knowledge, 
our arts, and even our virtues, ceafe to be difhonoured by the pre- 
fence of a people who unite the defpicable vices of effeminacy to 
the ferocity of favages. 

‘ Fears are entertained for the balance of Europe, as though 
fuch conquefts would not diminifh, inftead of increaling the power 
of the conquerors; as though Afia muft not long offer an eafy 
prey to the ambitious, which would give them a diftafte for the 
hazardous conquefts which might be obtained in Europe, It is 
not the policy of princes, it is the wifdom of a civilized peo- 
ple, which muft for ever preferve the peace of Europe; and the 
more ‘civilization fhall extend over the earth, the more fhall we 
behold war and conqueft, as well as flavery and mifery, difaps 
pear.’ 


The fats are, we have faid, fcarcely in any inftance new, 
Thofe who think that unbelievers mutt die in terrors, and that 
the honour of Chriftianity muft be vindicated by a revelation 
i the laft moments, when the body and mind are equally en- 
feebled, have heard with horror that the life of Voltaire ended 
in a peaceful {tupor. “The abbé Guatier, who attended him, 
feems to have been an accomplifhed courtier, and to have been 
contented with the tacit acquiefcence of his penitent: the cue 
rate of St. Sepulcre was more violent, and infifted on Vol- 
taire’s acknowledging the divinity of Chrift. ‘Inthe name of 
God, fir, replied he, fpeak to me no more of that man; but 
let me die in peace.’ We have had lately too much of thig 
language to feel any peculiar horror from the reply. Voltaire 
was certainly not an Atheift, and could not refift the hiftori- 
cal evidence of the exiftence of Chrift. 

It was not the count de Maurepas, it is faid, who oppofed 
the admiffion of Vcltaire into the French Academy on the 
death of cardinal Fleury.. The. king thought there was too 
great a difference between the two men, and the eulogy of 
the one in the mouth of the other would be ridiculous. 

The fecond volume contains various inftances of Voltaire’s 


munificence, liberality, and humanity, even from thofe riser 
a 
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had littlé deferved any favour from his hands. The theatrical 
anecdotes of Voltaire by Le Kain, are of a fimilar kind, and, 
in other refpects, very entertaining. The laft part of this yo- 
lume contains the Hiftorical Memoirs of Voltaire, written by 
himfelf, which we have already noticed in our LvItr. volume. 

As we have not the original, we cannot judge of. the fide- 
lity of the tranflation. In fome parts, where the original is 
fubjoined, it appears faithful and accurate. If therefore the 
tranflator has erred it is not from ignorance. In fome of the 
fentences, however, the language is embarraffed, and defi- 
cient occafionally in perfpicuity rather than accuracy; but, as 
it is generally interefting, we have no doubt but another edi- 
tion will give opportunity of correcting it very foon. .Thofe 
who admire Voltaire will certainly wifh to poffefs the only 
authentic accqunt of his life. 








Salmagundi; a mifcellaneous Combination of Oviginal Poetry: 
confifting of Illufions of Fancy; amatory, elegiac, lyrical, epi- 
grammatical, and other palatable Ingredients. 4to. 7s. Od. 
Boards. Payne. 1791. 


PP HOUGH the ingredients in this figurative difh do not pof- 

fefs fo much of the haut gout as thofe in the real Salma- 
gundi which honeft Morgan * prepared for his meflmates; nor 
are they fo picquant as fome which we recollect in another li- 
terary olio, entitled ‘ the Saufage,’ publifhed feveral years fince 
at Oxford, and to which the late ingenious and learned Mr. 
Warton was, we believe, the principal contributor; yet we 
have found them in general extremely palatable, and we are 
perhaps indebted to the fame quarter, to the intellectual coguus 
or cogui of a college, for this poetico-culinary repaft. ‘The 
different degrees of flavour which thofe ingredients poflefs fhall 
be feparately confidered. 

The largeft poem is entitled ‘ the Illufions of Fancy,’ and 
appears to be written under the real influence of the ideal being 
to whom it is addrefled. A few errors indeed occur. When 
the bard’s imagination hurries him to Windfor’s ftatel 
towers, he defires to be fhewn the fatal {word of Edward the 
Black Prince : . 


¢ From whofe fell glare appall’d with dread 
Proud Gallia’s trembling chieftains fled, 
Or on its edge deftruction found, 
And dyed with regal gore the grouad. 





: — 


* See Roderick Random, ¢. xxvVis ¥, I. 
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« Give me, fair fancy, to pervade 
Chambers in pitur’d pomp array’d! 
Peopling whofe ftately walls 1 view 
The godlike forms that Raffaelle drew ; 
I feem to fee his magic hand 
Wield the wond’rous pencil-wand, 
Whofe touches animation give, 

And bid th’infenfate canvafs live; 
Glowing with many a deed divine 
Atchiev’d in holy Paleftine. 

The paffions feel its potent charm, 
And round the mighty mafter {warm ; 
Lo where Difmay with haggard gaze 
The death. {mote Hypocrite furveys ; 
Beholds his eyes convulfive roll, 

And Fate arreft his fordid foul!— 

‘ Lo! motionlefs Attention ftands, 
Where to the firmament his hands 
Sublime the great Inftructor rears! 
While Athens, rapt in wonder, hears 
Truth’s energetic voice proclaim 
Her unknown God’s tremendous name !—’ 
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As ‘appall’d’ means being affrighted, ‘ with dread’ is fu- 
perfluous, and the epithet ‘ regal’ improper; as neither hiftor 
nor romance takes notice of any king being wounded or flain 
by Edward. A more adequate idea of the poem may be ga- 
thered from the lines that follow our laft quotation : 


The laft lines refer to two of Raphael’s Cartoons; the firft 
reprefenting the death of Ananias, the other Paul preaching at 
Athens. The five amatory odes which fucceed are likewife 
written in a very fuperior ftyle. ‘The fecond may ferve as a 


Specimen, and will pleafe every reader of tafte ; 


¢ Now hath the fun his evanefcent fires 
Quench’d in the billows of the weftern main; 
Ceafe their foft carols all the feather’d choirs, 
And gloomy folitude ufurps the plain. 


Rife, ye deep fhades, ye waves in darknefs roll, 
Ye feather’d choirs to filence yield the grove, | 

For Lefbia fleeps:—nor cheers my penfive foul 

The glance of rapture, nor the voice of love, 


Ye winds, whofe havoc-fpreading pinions ply 
Their furious {fpeed, and with dire yell invade 
This nether world, whofe wafteful tyranny 
Pale Dryads mourn in many a ruined fhade; 


Wake 
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Wake not my love :— Let not your thund’ring cry} 
With dread alarm the haunt of peace infett ; 

Here breathe in foft AZolian melody 

Bach cadence fweet that charms the foul to reft. 








































Ye Speétres (whom belated pilgrims fear, ) 
Iffuing in throngs from charnel, vault, or tomb, 

What time deep-fhadowing clouds thy radiant fpheres 

Cynthia, involve in night’s meridian gloom,) 

Hence to deferted fane or mouldering hall, 

Or the gaunt felon’s ruthlefs courfe control ; 

With monotory fhriek the wretch appal, 

And to compunétion wake his torpid foul. 

But walk not near the couch where Lefbia lies 

Like fome rich pearl in its enamell’d fhell, if) 
Or fainted relic from profaner eyes 

Secluded in the dim fhrine’s filver cell. 


Wanton, ye fairies, round her tranquil bow’r, | 

With blifsful elves fantaftic meafures tread ; 

O’er her foft eye-lids dews of opiate pour, 

Cull’d from choice blooms, in fhow’rs of fragrance fhed ; 


Let your bright tapers’ vifionary ray 

The raven-tindur’d robe of Night illume ;, 

And, ftreaming o’er your fpangied crefts, ‘difplay: (Be 
"ihe wave-enamour’d halcyon’s emerald plume. im? 


And bid your Minftrel-Fays, a fhadowy choir, 
‘That charm the planets from their {pheres fablime, 
Celeftial fongs, that love and joy infpire, 

(Chant to their goiden harp’s harmonious chime. 


And, when morn’s purple ftreaks th’. horizon ftain, 
And Fairies fly the peal of Chanticleer, _ 

Let Fancy ftill your glittering hues retain, 

Still let your wild notes tremble on her ear.— 
Then, Lefbia, wake thy beauties, frefher far 
Than Galatea boafted when fhe lav’d _ 

In the fmooth deep her coral-axled car, 

And the itern heart of Neptune’s fon enflav’d. 


Wake at his call, to footh whofe foul j in vain 
Morn fheds her radiant beam; her od’rous airs, 
Save when, attentive to his artlefs ftrain, 

That tadiant beam, thofe odours Lefbia fhares. 


He afks no laureate wreath to deck his brows; 
No golden meed his bounded withes claim, 
Bleft if the object of his tendereft vows‘ 


Smile on his lay—-for Lefbia’s {mile is fame. 






The 
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The other odes, two of which, like the prefent, are written 
in the {mooth elegiac ftrain, are equally elegant and harmonious. 
A few objections might, however, be made, but of no import- 
ance; fuch as the ‘ ru//’d (rufhy) margin of a ftream ;’ § /ight- 
train’d nymphs,’ and this harfh line, 


‘ Deep-grav’n by love thy image ne’er fhall fade.’ 


An Elegy written at Sea, and another entitled Philemon, are 
both poffefied of merit, but the latter is not free from obfcu- 
rity. 

, ‘ Loud fhrieks the blaft, the fleety torrent drives, 

Wide fpreads the tempeft’s defolating power ; 
To grief alone Philemon recklefs lives, 
No rolling peal he heeds, cold blaft or fhower. 


For this the date that flampt his Emma’s doom, 

In his fond arms fhe breath’d her life’s laft figh : 

«© Say, will my love e’er feek his Emma’s tomb ?”” 
She cried, then clos’d in death each wiftful eye. 


No fighs he breath’d, for anguifh riv’d his breaft, 
Her clay-cold hand he grafp’d, no tears he fhed, 
Till fainting nature funk by grief opprefs’d, 

And ere diftraction came, all fenfe was fied,’ 


The third line in the firft ftanza cannot, as we underftand 
it, be properly reconciled to fenfe, nor is the firft in the fe- 
cord very intelligible. We fufpect, that by ‘ the date,’ we 
are to underftand the anniverfary of Emma’s death; and 
that the laft ftanza alludes to what paft at that period. 
The lines are certainly fmooth and mufical, but the informa- 
tion contained in the laft, § that before he grew mad his fenfe 
was gone, has not the merit of novelty to recommend it.—The 
little poems on Whitfuntide and Chriftmas are full of pleafing 
imagery; they are written much in the ftyle refembling that 
adopted by Milton in his Allegro and Penferofo. ‘The for- 
mer opens quite in his manner, and is extremely picturefque. 


‘ Hence, thou fur-clad winter, fly ; 

Sire of fhivering poverty ! 

Who, as thou creep’ft with chilblains lame 

To the crowded charcoal flame, 

With chattering teeth and ague cold, 

Scarce thy fhaking fides canft hold 

Whilft thou draw’ft the deep cough out: 

God of Foot-ball’s noify rout, 

Tumult loud and boift’rous play, 

The dangerous flide, the fnow-ball fray, 
Cait. Rev. N. Ar. (II.) Fune, 1791+ L ¢ But 
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‘ But come, thou genial fon of fpring, 
Whitfuntide, and with thee bring 4 
Cricket, nimble boy and light, 

In flippers red and drawers white, 
Who o’er the nicely meafur’d land 
Ranges around his comely band, 
Alert to intercept each blow, 

Each motion of the wary foe. 


« Or patient take thy quiet ftand, 
The angle trembling in thy hand, 
And mark, with penetrative eye, 
Kiffing the wave, the frequent fly ; 
Where the trout with eager {pring 
Forms the many-circled ring, 

And, leaping from the filver tide, 
Turns to the fun his fpeckled fide.’ 


We do not think the imitations of the Latin ode written by 
Walter de Mapes, archdeacon of Oxford, in the thirteenth: 
century, equal to the original: it is called a free one, and we 
have no objection to it on that account. But the freedom 
taken with fome of our rhymes, which the genius of our lan- 
guage certainly never intended for fo clofe a connexion, is by 
no means excufable in fo fhort a poem. ‘They ftand in the 
- following manner, and we queftion the legitimate union of ali 
thofe branded with italics. 


I 3 
merry — fherry occupation — infpiration 
aoor-nail — eternal indite "em — infinitum 
. 2 
* celeflial—terrefirial {wallow — follow 
ingredient —~need on’t condemn ’em— Agamemnon 


unfold ’em —cold ham 
difh-up — archbifhop. 


Mapes hath been ftyled the Anacreon of the times, but his 
fentiment and ftyle are more in the manner of George Alex- 
ander Stevens, of feftive memory, than that of the Tian bard. 
The prefent i is a jolly drinking ballad, exactly adapted to a mo- 
dern tavern’s convivjal meeting ; and what makes it more re- 
markable is, that a dignified clergyman in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the cra of bigotry and fuperitition, fhould write more 
profanely than a profefled bon vivant of the eighteenth. The 
latter fomewhere faid, or rather fung : 





© The ille ‘gality of this union arifes from their being too near of kin. 


©’Tis 
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¢ Tis my will when I die not a tear fhall be fhed, 
No hic jacet engrav’d on my ftone ; 

But pour o’er my coffin a flaggon of red, 
And fay a good fellow is gone.’ 


_ Any one who knew not that honeft George never troubled 
his head about the rufty records of antiquity, might fufpect 
that he borrowed his idea in thofe lines from the firlt ftanza of 
Mapes, and foftened it from an idea of decorum. 


€ Mihi eft propofitum in taberna mori, 
Vinum fit appofitum morientis ort ; 

Ut dicant cum venerint Angelorum chofi i 
Deus fis propitius huic potatori !’ 


One requefts (we will allow too ludicroufly) his friends to 
take a characteriftic leave of their former boon companion ; 
but the other invokes fuperior beings to recommend him as a 
drunkard to his Creator. 

The renowned hiftory and rare atchievements of John 
W ***#s, an heroic ballad, is evidently written in imitation of 
Grubb’s St. George for England, a curious account of which 
performance is prefixed to it in the third volume of Percy’s 
Reliques of ancient Englifh Poetry, p. 311. The conclufion 
will ferve to fhew that the copy does not fall fhort of the origis 
ial in oddity or in humour. 


« The Dragon of Wantely churches ate, 
(He us’d to come on a Sunday) 
Whole congregations were to him 
A difh of Salmagundi : 
He gave no quarter, no not he, 
To clergymen or laymen: 
Crack’d ev’n the fexton’s jobberknowl, 
And fpoil’d him for faying Amef: 
He pouch’d the prebendaries all, 
Who ne’er gave him an ill word; 
Snapp’d up the dean, as fnug in his ftall 
As a maggot in a filbert. : 
The corporation worfhipful 
He valued not an ace, 
But fwallow’d the mayor, afleep in his chair, 
And pick’d his teeth with the mace. 
He brous’d on monumental brafs 
Fix’d in the walls o’th’ cloyfters ; 
Aiid fhoals of bawling chorifters 
He ate like {callop’d oyfters. 
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He quarrell’d with the fteeple clock 

And ate him while he was ftriking ; 

Bellropes he munch’d for chitterlings, 

Tho’ they wer’n’t fo much to his liking: 

Tombftones and monuments he took 

For pills to cool his palate ; ' 
And cropt the charch-yard yew-trees all— 

They ferv’d him for a fallad. | 

The organ that fo loud did roar 

Devour’d he in his frolick ; 

And batten’d on the bellows-blower, 

For he fear’d not the wind-colick. 

To {cape his facrilegious maw 

‘This dragon he gave none chance, 

But fwallow’d the knave that fet the ftave, ‘ 

And felt no qualm of confctence : 
Parfons were his black-puddings, and 

Fat aldermen his capons ; 

And his tid-bit the collection plate 

Brimful of Birmingham halfpence. 

Clerks, Curates, Reéctors, Bifhops ate 

This Dragon moft uncivil ; 

And (but he never comes to church) 

He would have ate the D 1. 

But the men of Aylefbury efteem 

John W $ a greater rarity: 3 if. 
They made him truftee for their fchool, 

And he {wallow’d up the charity. 


CHORUS. 


John W s he was for M =X, 
They chofe him knight of the fhire : 
And he made a fool of alderman B——, 
And call’d parfon H a Liar.’ 




















A fong on the breaking of the water-head near Windfor 
Great Park, has the fame kind of merit, and recalled, not to its 
difadvantage, that of the Friar and the Snipe, which we believe | 
is to be found in the Oxford Saufage. The Barber’s Nup- 
tials is but little, if at all, inferior. ‘The long Monody at the 
conclufion, on the death of Dick, a favourite cat, poffeffes a 
confiderable fhare of true Cervantic humour. 


‘ O paragon of cats, whofe lofs diftracts 
My foul; and turns my tears to cataracts, 
Nor craft nor courage could thy deom prorogue ; 
Dick, premier cat upon the catalogue 


Of 
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Of cats that grace a caterwauling age, 
Scar’d by Bate’s cat-call, quits this earthly flage; 
Dire fled the arrow that laid. Richard flat, 
And fickening glory faw death /boot a cat. 
‘« Ah! tho? thy buft adorn no fculptur’d fhrine’ 

No vafe thy relics, Dick, to fame confign, 
No rev’rend characters thy rank exprefs, 
Nor hail thee, Dick, D. D. nor F.R.S., 
For thee, ’midft golden groves of Paradife, 
Shall bloom the deathlefs wreath that earth denies. 
There, while Grimalkin’s mew her Richard greets, 
A thoufand cats fhall purr on fainted feats: 
#’en now I fee, defcending from his throne, 
Thy venerable cat, O Whittington, 
‘The kindred excellence of Richard hail, 
And {well with joy his gratulating tail ; 
‘There fhall the worthies of the whifker'’d race 
Elyfian mice o’er floors of fapphire chafe, 
Midft beds of aromatic marum ftray, 
Or raptur’d rove befide the Milky Way. 
Kittens, than Eaftern Houris fairer feen, 
Whofe bright eyes gliften with immortal green, 
Shall fmooth for Tabby fwains their yielding fur, 
And to their amorous mews affenting purr, 

_ ‘There, like Alcmena’s, fhall Grimalkin’s fon 
In blifs repofe,—-his moufing labours done, 
Fate, Envy, Curs, Time, ‘lide, and Traps defy, 
And caterwaul to all eternity.’ 


The equiveque in italics is not probably unfuitable to a bur- 
lefque poem ; and, however it might puzzle an etymologift or 
an antiquary, perfe&tly cbvious to every Oxford under-gradu- 
ate. ‘The other paflage fo marked is, we fear, not equally ex- 
cufable.-—Many lefler poems have efcaped without a comment ; 
but their fize, rather than a want of merit, has caufed them to 
pafs unnoticed. We meet with fewer pages of jejune or infi- 
pid poems in this mifcellany than in any, as far as we recollect, 
that have for many years paft attracted our attention. The 
fongs are lively, and the epigrams neat and pointed: with two 
of the latter, which will afford entertainment, we fhall conclude 
our article: the firft is on the following thefis, Ignotum omne 
pro magnifico. 


‘ Averfe to pamper’d and high-mettled fteeds, 
His own upon chopt ftraw Avaro feeds: 

Bred in his ftable, in his paddock born, 

What vat ideas they muft have of corn !? 
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The fecond on a dignified clergyman preaching on this text, 
* Watch and pray left ye enter into temptation.’ 


§ By our paftor perplext, 
How fhall we determine ?— 


*¢ Watch and Pray,” fays the Text, 
** Go to fleep,”’ fays the Sermon.’ 


It fhould be noticed that thefe poems are printed ina very ele- 
gant manner : both the paper and type are extremely beautiful, 





A Fourney through Spain in the Years 1786 and 1787; with 
particular Attention to the Agriculture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Population, Taxes, and Revenue of that Country; and 
Remarks in paffing through a Part of France. By Fofeph 
Townfend, 3Vols. A.M. (Concluded from Vol, 1. p. 403.) 


OF the countries bordering on the Atlantic, Spain was the 

moft early and rapid in her advances towards civilization 
and improvement: in almoft the beft ages of Rome, fhe fur- 
nifhed ingenious authors, who added to the celebrated group 
of claflical philofophers and hiftorians, and afforded fplendid 
retreats for the, luxurious and faftidious inhabitants of Italy, 
How fhe fell in‘ confequence of what was firft efteemed her 
fingular good fortune in difcovery, as well as from the mif- 
taken zeal of her bigoted monarchs, it js not our bufinefs to 
explain; but every page of thefe inftructive travels fhows that, 
with advantages from fituation and climate fuperior to what 
almoft every other country enjoys, it falls below them in in- 
ternal profperity and happinefs. Miftaken policy, mifapplied 
charity, ill-employed zeal, and mifdireCted efforts, combine to 
deprefs it; and if any calamity fhould add to its diftreffes, 4 
revolution will probably reftore to the people their power, 
though without another alteration in the minds, it will not be 
able to reftore the riches of the church to the world, to coms 
merce, to agriculture, and manufa€tures, 

Mr. Townfend, after his return to Madrid, from his nor- 
thern tour, gives fome account of the manners of the Spa- 
niards, their intrigues, and their peculiar cuftoms. The cor- 
tejo is the cecifbeo of Italy, and the jealoufy of the Spaniard is 
no longer obferved: they run into the oppofite extreme, anda 
general diffipation has fucceeded the ftrictnefs of the Italian 
hufband. ‘This licentioufnefs has affected the church; and, 
though the higher orders are reprefented as models of zeal, 
piety, and charity, the curates are affected with the general 
libertinifm ; and a bigoted adherence to forms, to eeateione, 
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and penances, is fuppofed to counterbalance the worft depra- 
vity. he vaft incomes of the potaling are wafted by want of 
management and ceconomy, leficned by the charge of provid- 
ing in their own houfes for fuperannuated fervants, exhaufted 
fo much by occafional {fplendor and expenfive eftablifhments, 
as to induce them to contract debts, or at leaft to difable them 
from ufeful patriotic undertakings. The government is fearce- 
ly in a better fituation; and, when the fplendid dream of the 
riches of anew world had vanifhed, a load of debts fucceeded, 
which they have not yet cleared. An Englith politician might 
{mile when he hears the inconfiderable amount of what is call- 
ed aload; but it is a more ferious inconvenience to Spain 
than 230 millions are to England. ‘The debt incurred by the 
Jaft war is very little more than four million. ‘The reve< 
nue, from Mr. Lifton’s average of ten years to 1778, was 
4,172,0481. fterling: the expenditure, 4,888,514]. In the 
account, however, are fome apparent errors and inconfiften- 
cles 5 yet, at that time, the receipts were greatly inferior to 
the expenditure. It is faid, fince that period, the improve- 
ment in collecting the revenue has raifed it to five millions, 
and that it now exceeds the expence. ‘The lift of the taxes, 
and the obfervations refpecting their influence on the manu- 
factures, are very complete and judicious; but we have not 
room for the abridgment. The bank of St. Carlos is repre- 
fented to be in a flourifhing ftate. 

The population of Spain is eftimated at nearly ten millions; 
of thefe more than 188 thoufand belong to the church: the 
artifans, manufacturers, and merchants, are not together double 
that number. ‘There 1s much reafon to think that the popu- 
lation is {tated too low, and, even from this account, it ap- 
pears to be increafing: there are about fixty-feven perfons toa 
iquare mile. Spain was, however, formerly better peopled, 
and our author examines the feveral caufes that have contri- 
buted to its depopulation. ' Some of thefe, in the extent de- 
{cribed, are perhaps vifionary ; but, on the whole, they are 
correctly and properly detailed. 

« Should the people take advantage of the prefent crifis to banifh 
the inquifitors, and to affert their freedom; fhould they, happy 
in poffefling one of the richeft countries upon earth, contract the 
bounds of their unwieldy empire; fhould they confine their views 
within the limits of their own peninfula, and cultivate the arts 
of peace; fhould they, to cherifh induftry, abolifh the monaftic 
orders, leffen the number of their feftivals, eftablifh an agra- 
rian law, and ftrike off the fetters by which their commerce has 
been bound; confidering the foil, the climate, the abundance of 
water, the natural produétions, the rivers, the harbours, and the 
local fituation, we may venture to affirm, that no country, of the 
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fame extent, would be more populous, more wealthy, or more 
powerful than Spain. 

« Let her for ever keep her true intereft in view, and all Europe 
muft rejoice in her profperity.’ 





This part of our author’s work is concluded with an account 
of the principal people in Madrid, either in the political or li- 
terary department; among whom we may mention Juan Bap- 
tifta Munoz, hiftoriographer to the king, who, with all the 
advantages of a native Spaniard, has {pent feven years in mak- 
ing collections for an hiftory of America: we hope, on the 
appearance of the work, we fhall not be obliged to add, with 
all the prejudices of a rnodern Spaniard. 

Mr. Townfend, as we have already remarked, left Madrid™ 
to proceed homeward by Seville, Cadiz, Malaga, and Barce- 

Jona. The little details which occur in his journey are not 
very important till we arrive at the new fettlement in Sierra 

Morena. ‘The country they paffed through was, as ufual, 

fand, gypfum, or limeftone. It is well known that to this 
uncultivated {pot fettlers of different kinds have been invited. 

They are now 7868 in number; but, as they have no manu 

factures, there are numerous beggars among them, ‘Though 

the new fettlers, collected from various countries, and parti- 

cularly from Germany, enjoy confiderable immunities, the . 
fettlement is far from profpering. ‘The caufes are not clear] 
afcertained: the want of a proper market may check induftry, 7 2 
and the want of animating examples, or fources of emulation, 
may damp activity. 

In proportion to the diftance from this colony, the traces of 
civilization are more few: the road was more thinly covered 
with limeftone and granite, oer marks of decompofed granite 
more frequent. At Cordova our author again found a fertile 
plain and cultivated hills; the fig, the orange, and the palm 
again met his view. Seville afforded him much pleafure of 
the fame kind, and various fources of information, from his 
refidence with the archbifhop. The cathedral, the receptacle 
of immenfe riches, fecluded by the anxiety of pious devotees 
from the world, is defcribed, as well as its various ornaments, 
the convents and univerfity, very minutely. 


‘ The principal manufacture is {nuff. To this I paid particular 
attention. The edifice, elegant and fimple in its form, is about 
fix hundred feet by four hundred and eighty, and not lefs than fixty 
feet in height, with four regular fronts, inclofing twenty-eight 
quadrangles. It coft thirty-feven millions of reals, or about three 
hundred and feventy thoufand peunds. At prefent, no more than 
feventeen hundred workmen are employed, and one hundred horfes 
er mules; but formerly three thoufand men were engaged, and 
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near four hundred horfes. This falling off is attributed to mifma- 
nagement, and to the reluctance with which they confented to def- 
troy their damaged tobacco. They have now changed this fyftem; 
and, not many days before my arrival, they condemned to the 
flames fifteen thoufand pounds weight as unfit for ufe. Yet the 
high price of the commodity reftrains the fale ; for, fince they raifed 
the tobacco from thirty to forty reals, that is, from about fix to 
eight fhillings a pound, the demand has gradually leffened.) From 
the year 1780, the annual fale has been, of tobacco from Brazil, 
one million five hundred thoufand pounds, purchafed from the Por- 
tuguefe, at three rcals a pound ; and of {nuff from the produce of 
their own colonies, one million fix hundred thoufand pounds, befide 
cigars to a very confiderable amount. They have lying by them, 
more than five ‘milliees of fnuff unfold; but, as it will not fuffer by 
age, they are not uneafy at this accumulation. Befide the peculiar 
kind of fnuff, with which Svain was accuitomed to fupply the mar- 
ket, they have lately introduced the manufacture of rappee. There 
was a necefity for this, in order to put a itop to an illicit trade : 
whilft the king yas felling at fixty, and fomet'mes at fourfcore reals 
a pound, the imugglers fold the fame commodity at forty, having 
themfelves purchafed it in France, from the farmers of tobacco at 
fifteen; but, now that government fells good rappee at twenty-four 
reals, the {mugglers profit will not compenfate for the rifk. In this 
branch alone are employed, at prefent, two hundred and twenty 
people, old and young, with fixteen mules; but they mean to pufhh 
their trade, when they can get a fufiicient quantity of tobacco, and 
to engage five times as many hands. ‘The operations are fo nu- 
merous before the rappee is fit for market, that they require a mul- 
titude of workmen.’ 


The dire€tor has a falary of 40,000 feals; there are os) 
four fuperior officers, and as a fubordinate to them. The 
filk manufacture in 1739 employed only 140 looms: from 
fome more judicious regulations they now amount to 2318. 
At a future period the fuccefs will probably be greater; 
but Spain, with all her exertions, cannot fupply her Tnanufac- 
turers witha fufficient quantity of filk, or of a proper qua- 
lity. The inquifition, of which our author gives fome ac- 
count, the beft that could probably be procured ; its victim 
Olavide, and the ludicrous obje€t of its more ridiculous pu- 
nifhment, Ignacio Rodriguez, the quack, mountebank, and 
beggar, are entertaining. Mr. Townfend remarks, that the 
{piritual court is a child of the fame parent as the inquifition : 
it now comparatively fleeps; but, in the more luxuriant foils 
of defpotifm and hierarchy, may again recover its virulences 

Liquorice is one of the productions of this climate; and, in 
five years, the quantity imported into London appears to — 
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been doubled: it is fuppofed to be for the ufe of the porter 
brewers, and is at leaft an innocent ingredient. ‘The brewers 
of London ufe about two-thirds of the whole quantity. 

We meet with little interefting information till we arrive 
with our traveller at Cadiz, which feems to have decreafed in 
population, as it now contains 66 inftead of 85 thoufand 
fouls. There are three hofpitals, two of which are remark- 
ably neat; the other reproachable for filth and naftinefs: in 
this laft hofpital they lofe one inten. The hofpicio, or houfe 
of induftry, is fpoken of with refpect. The daily average is 
855 perfons, and the expence about feven pence per day for 
each: what he earns above that fum is carried to his account 
and paid, when he can fhow that he is able to eftablifh him- 
felf without the aid of the houfe. - Poor perfons are alfo fup- 
plied from the funds with working tools and inftruments. 
‘The annual expence is near 14000]. a year; the expence of 
each perfon, not including his labour, is about 14]. 8s. 7d. 
Yet, even in the management of this hofpicio, our author 
finds much to blame, and he fhows, very fatisfactorily, that it 
will no more prevent the increafe of beggars than the mifap- 
plied charity of the clergy. Our author’s remarks alfo on trade, 
and the impolicy of the Spaniards in conducting it, are 
highly judicious. The whole produce of the Spanifh mines, 
imported into Spain, was ftated in 1766 at 5,400,0001l, We 
regret that it is impoflible, within. our limits, to give an ade- 
quate abftract of our author’s reprefentation of the Spanifii 
commerce. ‘The naval force of Spain is now faid to amount 
to 73 fail of the line, including 1 fhip of 54 guns, and 4 of 58.. 
"Vhe number of firft rates from 1 amounts now to 10 fail, each 
mounting 112 guns. Spain, in our author’s opinion, ought 
not to aim at a naval force. ‘The fame money properly ex- 
pended in promoting trade, added to her natural advantages, 
would make her a rich commercial nation. War indeed feems 
now to be almoft at an end, and the only method of avoiding 
is, by ready preparations, not to dread it. The fhips of Spain 
will not be formidable, till her failors are more numerous, 
more active, and more experienced. We omit feveral cir- 
cumitances in the account of Cadiz, to find room for the de- 


{cription of Don Antonio Ulloa, the philofophic hiftorian of 
South America, ; 


« I found him perfeétly the philofopher, fenfible and well 
informed, lively in his converfation, free and eafy in his man- 
ners. Having obferved at his door two foldiers mounting 
guard, I expected fome pride of appearance, but I met with 
nothing like it. This great man, diminutive in ftature, re- 
markably thin and bowed down with age, clad like a peafant, and 
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furrounded by his numerous family of children, with the youngeft, 

about two years old, playing on his knee, was fitting to receive 

morning vifitors, in a room, the dimenfions and furniture of which, 

for a few moments, diverted my attention from himfelf, the chief 
object of veneration. The room was twenty feet long by fourteen 

wide, and lefs thaneight feethigh. In this I faw difperfed con- 

fufedly chairs, tables, trunks, boxes, books, and papers, a bed, a 

prefs, umbrellas, clothes, carpenters tools, mathematical initruments, 

a barometer, a clock, guns, pictures, looking-glafies, foilils, mine- 

rals, and fhells, his kettle, bafons, broken jugs, American antiqui- 

ties, money, and a curious mummy from the Canary iflands, or at 

jeaft its trunk with the head andarms ; for having been the common 

play- -thing of his children, they had amufed themfelves with drawe 

ing its teeth and breaking off its limbs. 

« Among the extraneous foffils, he fhewed mea variety of fea- 

fhells, collected by himfelf near the fummits of the higheft moun- 

‘tains in America, fome on the furface, but many bedded in the 

limeftone rock. When I went to take my leave of him on quit- 

ting Cadiz, he prefented me with his Natural Hiftory of South 

America, a work highly deferving to be cranflated.’ © 


In the entrance of the Mediterranean by fea, for he adopts this 
mode of conveyance from Cadiz to Malaga, Mr. Townfend 
{tops to examine two phenomena, the con{tant current through 
the Straits, which has no effect on the fullnefs of the Mediter-. 
ranean, and the fea and landbreeze. ‘The firft he afcribes to 
fome invifible outlet from the Medieiceiew: without bein 
awarethat an under-current has been afcertained with tolerable 
accuracy; while the fea and land-breeze are attributed to the 
afceut and condenfation of vapour refpectively. 

Malaga is fituated at the bottom of a deep bay: the houfes 
are high, the ftreets contracted and dirty; ‘of the inhabitants 
the greater number are females, ‘The bifhop is very devout 
and benevolent: his flagellations and his charity being both 
confpicuous. ‘The eifects of the former we know not; but 
among thofe of the latter, the great number of beggars is very 
apparent. ‘The government of Malaga is mild and lenient, 
and murders are ie 4 eH common. 

The country round Malaga is fchift and limeftone. It is 
abrupt and broken, but cultivated wherever a vine can be fix- 
ed, for wine is the {ftaple commodity; and the induftry of the 
Spariiard, in thefe regions, feems to remove, in our author’s 
opinion, or at leaft to leffen, the ufual imputation of idlenefs. 
The expence of the cultivation of a vineyard, is three-fourths 
of the produce, and confequently all the land for corn is plough- 
ed: but, in the diftri€t of Malaga, 14000 wine-prefles ftill re- 
main, From 800 to 1090 veilels enter this port annual-. 
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ly. About one-tenth are Spanifh, and the exports, in wine, 
fruit, oil, and fifth, are valued at 375,000). annually. The 
vaft extenfive farm of a Genoefe, in the neighbourhood, is an 
object of fome curiofity, like a verdant fpot i in a barren wil- 
dernefs. He contracts Qs for cards to be delivered regular- 
ly for the colonies. ‘The price is two reals a pack, though 
they are faid ‘not to be intrinfically worth one, and they are 
fold by government for twenty reals, adollar. The price 
is fo exorbitant that the {tock in bad plea and fixteen 
thoufand packs are undifpofed of. 

The road from Malega to Granada lics partly through a 
delightful valley, and in part over mountains, where goats on- 
ly browfe, and the fure-footed mule only fteps with rots. 
On thefe mountains {mugeglers and aflaflins arc numerous: 
the officers employed to colle the GULYs which chicily sites 
from tobacco, amount to 18000, and their pay is fo trifling, 
that they are at Jeaft expofed to ori uption, The mountains, 
in the neighbourhood of Alhama, are almost wholly conglu- 
— fand, with marine exuvie. The fertile vale of Cra. 

vada forms a ftriking contraft to thefe horrid barren moune 
taints Water is plentiful without machines 5 the foil light 
and luxuriant, eafily moved by a plough of the fimpleft con- 
ftruction, fo fimple as to fuggeft to Mr. Townfend the ovi- 

in of this ufeful inftrument, which he thinks was firft only a 
ccooked ftick, pufhed forwards by a man. The beam was 
afterwards added, when oxen were employed, to regulate the 
line of draught, according to the tenacity of the foil, and the 
required depth of the furrow. ‘T'wo pins to remove the earth 
to the right and left, and form a wider furrow than the fhare 
alone could trace, was an cbvious 1 mmproreincnt ; and this con- 
{titutes the whole of the plough i in the vale of Granada. 

The population of Granada is ftated at 80,000: the revenue 
of the archbifhop at 250001. annually. ‘The ufual charity is 
followed by the ufual crowd of beggars ; but the chearful be- 
nevolence, the unaffected piety, the mild unafluming good 
fenfe of the archbifhop, are {poken of with the higheft refpect. 
"Phe Alhambra, the Moorifh palace, and the cathedral, have 
been toa often defcribed to detain us. The hofpicio ‘is-repre- 
fented as containing 455 perfons, chiefly young perfons, and 
thofe decrepid by age: yet shel gains, on an average, are 
reckoned at one pound two fhillings and eight pence each; 
their expences only at two pounds three fhillings. ‘The m2- 
nufaétures of Granada are on the decline, from vexatious 
fines and injudicious taxes. ‘The decay of trade is, in part, 
owing to the expulfion of the Moors; and our author, in his 
enquiry into the caufe of this meafure, feems to treat it with 
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too great lenity. / a political view, he confiders them to 
have been injurious by cotrefponding with the enemies of 
Spain on the continent, while he feems to think the often- 
fible accufations of bigots frivolous. The nitre-works, in 
the neighbourhood of Granada, oecafion alfo fome {peculas 
tions; but this fubject is greatly elucidated fince the time in 
which Mr. ‘Townfend wrote. ‘That the air or heat of the fun 
roduces vitriolic acid is more doubtful; but in England, 
ati and Spain, he remarks, that the gypfum is in pro- 
portion to the * quantity of fun,’ and where the influence of 
this luminary is lefs, chalk is more commonly found. Sun 
undoubtedly produces the oxygen from plants, and the other 
bafis of vitriolic acid is not yet known: there is indeed fome 
reafon to think that it is found in the atmofphere. 

Near Guadix, twelve leagues from Granada, the ground is 
{welling and irregular, like a ftormy ocean, whofe fluidity is 
in a moment repreffed ; and the elevation of the country, with 
the vicinity of {nowy mountains, greatly retards the vegeta-~ 
tion. For three days, in the heart of Spain, in the beginning 
of May, was our author in fight of the fnow. At Carthagena, 
from an accident, Mr. TTownfend was not able to vifit the 
docks; but the fight of criminals laden with chains, employed 
in the public works, gives him an opportunity of reprehend- 
ing the employment of convicts in the public fervice. In the 
dock-yard the matts float in water, becaufe from the evapora- 
tion going on with rapidity, while the water is feldom chang- 
ed, {trong brine is foon formed, which kills the worm. The 
efparto rufh is, in this country, beginning to be employed for 
making cloth: its utility in making cables, which, as they 
float in water, are not injured by a rocky bottom, is well 
known. ‘The barilla, chiefly 2 commercial object from this 
port, is prepared from burning many different plants, parti- 
cularly the foza, the falicornia, and the barilla, from which it 
is denominated. An hundred and fifty thoufand quintals are 
exported annually, but this fubftanceis alfo fettered by a tax, 
and its exportation greatly leffened: it is one of thofe prin- 
ciples which unite Spain fo clofely with England, for it is not 
eafy to carry on the foap manufacture, nor the glafs works, 
without the barilla of Spain, or at leaft of Sicily. 


¢ Their courfe of hufbandry is wheat, barley, and fallow. For 
wheat they break up their land in September, and, after three 
ploughings, the feed is put into the ground about the middle of 
November or the beginning of December. In July they reap trom 
ten to a hundred for one, in proportion to the wetnefs of the feafon, 
For barley they move the earth once or twice, as opportunity per- 
mits, fowing their land generally in September, but always nae 
tae 
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the firft rain fubfequent to the wheat harveft, and receive from 
thirty to forty fanegas of grain on a fanega of land, or, in other 
words, from fifteen to twenty for one upon their feed, becaufe a 
fanega is that quantity of good land, om which they fow one fane- 
ga of wheat or two of barley. | : 

' € A fanega of corn is here three thoufand three hundred and 
twelve folid inches, and weighs a quintal, that is, one hundred 
pounds Spanifh, or one hundred and two pounds and three quarters 
avoirdupois ; and among the merchants five fanegas and a quarter 
are reckoned equal to eight Winchefter bufhels of two thoufand one 
hundred and feventy-eight folid inches ; but upon a rough calcula- 
tion, two fanegas of grain may be reckoned equal to three bufhels, 
and one fanega of land may be confidered as three quarters of an 
acre. 

© For their fallow érop they often fow barilla, and get from 
ten to twelve quintals on a fanega; but if, for want of rain, they 
are difappointed in the proper feafon for wheat, they fow that land 
likewife with barilla ; and fuppofing the market price to be forty 
reals the quintal, it is found more profitable than a good crop of 
wheat. ‘he average price is confiderably higher; but as the 
commodity rifes and falls between wide extremes, it is fometimes 
fold for twenty, and at other times for a hundred and twenty reals 
the quintal. % 

‘ They grind all their corn by wind-mills. I counted thirty 
hear the city; and water is fo fcarce, that M. Macdonell pays 
thirteen pounds a year only for the carriage of it.’ 


. The difeafes are chiefly putrid fevers; and the defpotifm of 
the government has interfered with the practice of medicine, 
the phyficians being ordered to ufe only Don Jofeph Mafde- 
val’s opiate *. It confifts of bark, fixed alkali, and emetic tar- 
tar. We doubt whether, in this form, any confiderable de- 
compofition can take place, but Mr. Townfend is not aware 
that bark alone leflens the effects of antimony. 

The road from Carthagena to Alicant affords little deferv- 
ing of notice, exceptthat to the count Florida Blanca Spain is 
indebted for an excellent inftitution, noticed in this part of 
the journey. Government is engaged in building a cottage at 
the diftance of every league, where a man is placed for the 
purpofe of repairing the roads, and proteCting or aflifting paf- 
fengers. ‘he inhabitants of Alicant are probably not fewer 
than 20,000 ; but it is not the fee of a bifhop. In 1782, g6r. 
veflels entered the port: the exports to Great Britiain were in 
1784 valued at above 89000]. while the imports were above 
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* It does not contain opium, but this is an old pharmaceutical term for 
electuary. : 
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45000]. In 1784, the imports were more valuable than the 
exports in alarger proportion. ‘The more particular account 
of the trade of Alicant, the defcription of the Huerta, a very 
fertile plain, and of the refervoir in the mountains, by which 
it is watered, can only be read with advantage in the work it- 
felf. ‘The account of the kermes does not differ greatly from 
that of other authors, except that Mr. Townfend ‘thinks the 
infect derives no nourifhment from the tree (quercus cocci- 
fera). There is, however, a parafite infect, perhaps two, 
which feed on its leaf and the ftems of the amantaceous flowers, 
but they do not injure the fructification: they form red ex- 
crefcences. All this country is calcareous, frequently mixed 
with fhells and other marine productions. On the north of 
Alicant the fchiftus is more remarkable.. The difeafes of this 
country, intermittent fevers, are attributed not to marfh miaf- 
mata, for there are no marfhes in the neighbourhood, but to 
eating a quantity of melons and gourds; an opinion neither 
probable, nor well fupported.—The beft account that we have 
feen of the caufes of the failure of the Spanifh expedition 
again{t Algiers, we fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ I had the curiofity to afk Don Francifco Pacheco his opinion 
refpeCting the failure of the Spanifh expedition againft Algiers. He 
was prefent on that memorable day, and being both high in com- 
mand, and a confidential friend of general O’Reilly, he was coms 
petent to form a judgment of his conduét. The armament con- 
fitted of twenty thoufand men, with a ftrong fleet to cover them ; 
but the boats were capable of receiving only eight thoufand men. 
The firft divifion, therefore, was ordered to form upon the ftrand, 
andto reft upon their arms till the whole force fhould be difembark- 
ed, becaufe the defign of the general was to move in columns, and 
to take poffeffion of a mountain which commanded the city of Al- 
giers. This divifion made good its landing, and met with nothing 
to moleft them; but the commanding officer, feeing the Moors af- 
fembled to oppofe him, yet not in force, impatient to gather lau- 
rels, inftead of halting agreeable to orders, cried out, a@ ellos mi 
foijos, at them, my fons, and rufhed forward to the attack. The 
enemy retired, and he continued to purfue them till his men were 
harafied, and thrown into confufion by multitudes who lay hid be- 
hind camels, rocks, and bafhes. 

‘ The fecond divifion haftened to fupport the firft, but it was 
now too late, and the confufion becoming general, the commander 
in chief was obliged to order a retreat. This he conducted with 
fuch ‘fkill, that, embarking his troops in fight of more than a 
hundred and fifty thoufand Moors, he faved his artillery, and loft 
enly four hundred and fixty men; a trifling lofs whea it is confis 
dered 
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dered that they kad been fkirmifhing fourteen hours without intefs 
niiffion. 

* Had it not been for the rafhnefs of the officer who had the 
command of the troops firit ldnded, the city muft in three days 
have been reduced to afhes.’ - 


Valencia is faid to contain near 800,000 perfons. The 
convents are however numerous, and, as well as the ca- 
thedral, very rich, and will afford the levelling {pirits of an- 
other century (perhaps of this) ample fpoil. ‘he univerfity 
has lately flourifhed; and can now boaft of 24.00 ftudents. The 
medical fchool is much more enlightened than any other in 
‘Spain; but the profeflors < appeat to be unacquainted with the 
works of Haller, and Gaubius, though Boerhaave, Van Swei- 
ten, Cullen, Murray, and even Home in medicine; ; Baume 
and Macquer in chemiftry; are their adopted guides. The 
commerce of Valencia is confiderable : the produce of this fer« 
tile vale is fuppofed to exceed three millions. The prohibi- 
tion of exporting raw filk has occafioned much illicit trade, 

1 increafe of the price of that commodity, and a ftricter at- 
tention to the growth of filk in other countries. 


* Spanith filk, from its inequality, is not in fuch requeft as that 
of other kingdoms; yet for tome purpofes it anfwers very well. 
For this reafon our importation has commonly been trifling, and 
fcarcely worthy of attention. In the year 1779, it amounted-only 
to forty- four pounds and one third, and the next year to fixty-five. 
But A. D. 1782 we took from them five hundred and forty-one 
pounds and one third, and the next year one thoufand three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine pounds; after which, for three years, we re- 
ceived no more; but in the year 1784, we fupplied them with fix 
thoufand three hundred and. fix pounds of raw filk ; and four years 


_ after, we fent them five thoufand feven hundred pounds of thrown 


filk, receiving from them in return three hundred and ninety-three 
pourids raw, and one hundred and forty-one thrown. 

‘ The quantity of wrought filks they took from us, on the aves 
Fage of fix years, from 1783 to 1788 inclufive, as it appears by 
our cuftom-houfe books, was, in piece gocds, one hundred and 
fixty-fix pounds, in hofe five hundred and feventy-eight pounds, 
mixed with inkle three hundred and feventy-nine pounds, and with 
worfted one thoufand five hundred and fix pounds,” 


Five trees are fuppofed to produce annually two pounds of 
filk. ‘The rock in this vicinity is calcareous, and in this, as 
well as in many of the other rocks of Spain, Mr. Bowles has 
found cinnabar. The archbifhop is reprefented as chearful, 
engaging, uncommonly fenfible, and well informed. The 
practice of phyfic, as in other parts of Spain, is apparently at 
a 10W 
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a low ebb. The higheft fee is ten pence, the loweft two 

ence; fo that great. knowledge and deep inveftigation can 
havdly be expected from thofe who labour with the greateft 
affiduity to gain twenty fhillings in one day. In Valencia they 
ufe the cicuta with fuccefs in cancers; and our atthor remarks 
that it is f{weet, aromatic, and free from any naufeous fmell in 
Caftile, while in Valencia, and en the eaftern coaft, it is re« 
markably foetid and deleterious. 

Our author’s journey to Barcelona was through Morviedro, 
Benicarlo, Tortofa, and Terragona. In the road to Morviedro 
he vifited the ftately convent of de los Reyes, erected and endow- 
ed by the lait duke of Calabria. It is a magnificent building, 
and rich not only in literature, but in revenue, gold, and jewels. 

The inhabitants of Catalonia are eftimated at above a mil- 
lion; and the revenue arifing from the province is fuppofed 
to be little lefs than a million. ‘Though our article is already 
too extenfive, we cannot refrain from tran{cribing the account 
of the inquifition.—Let it be remembered the inquifitors are 
the painters. 


‘ To this requeft (for admiffion into the prifons) they anfwered, 
that I was certainly miftaken ; for that no human being, unlefs in 
cuftody, or himfelf an officer of the inquifition, could be admitted 
to fee the interior of their prifons; but they affured me in the moft 
folemn manner, that the prifoners were not merely treated with 
humanity, but enjoyed every poffible indulgence. The apartments, 
in which they are confined are fpacious, airy, clean, and commo- 
dious. They are permitted to fend for their own bed, with books, 
pen, ink, and paper. ‘They have their own provifions, and if 
they are poor, ‘they are well fed and comfortably lodged at the 
expence of the inquifitors. ‘The alcalde waits upon them four times 
a day to receive their orders, and once a fortnight one of the in- 
quifitors vifits every apartment to fee that all is in good condition, 
and to inquire if the prifoners are treated with humanity. 

‘ To provide funds for the expence of this tribunal, they con- 
fifcate the goods of all who are condemned. 

« Neither their fuperior officers, nor yet their familiars, or low- 
eft fervants and meffengers, are amenable before the civil courts, 
nor accountable for their crimes and offences to any but their own 
tribunal. 

‘ My friends, the inquifitors of Barcelona, felt exceedingly 
fore about the trial of the beggar at Madrid; and affured me, that 
the only reafon why the king required the inquifition to take cog- 
nizance of fo contemptible a wretch was out of tendernefs to the 
many ladies of high fafhion, whofe names muft have appeared, had 
the profecution been conduéted in the civil courts. They likewife 


gave me to underftand, that as long as the priefthood fhould be 
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debarred from marriage, and confeffors continue liable to abufe, 
the confidence repofed in them, the fecrecy, the prudence, and, 
when needful, the feverity of the inquifition, would be the only 
effectual reitraint againft licentioufnefs and the univerfal deprava- 
tion of their morals.” 


The volume concludes with fome remarks on mining, which, 
though occafionally advantageous to the individual, are injuri- 
ous to the community at large; and fome reflections on the 
advantages likely to arife from a more clofe connection be- 
tween Spain and England, by more intimate commercial 
unions, or by a matrimonial alliance between the royal 
branches. When we perceive our author’s political bias, and 
reflect on the protection under which he has been fuppofed to 
travel, we cannct but think that this was the plan of one ad- 
miniftration, whofe reign was fhort. 

We have itepped in this manner over our author’s Journal ; 
it may appear too minutely, but we fear too haftily. Much 
novelty, many ingenious remarks and judicious ob{ervations 
are interfperfed, which we could not even hint at. We have 
copied fome of the leading traits; and, if we have not pro- 
duced a perfect picture, we truft that we have preferved a ta- 
lerable likenefs. Our chief aim, befides giving information 
to thofe readers whofe time and opportunities would admit of 
no more, has been to raife a curiofity, which will not be con- 
tented without a perufal of the whole work. 





A Le&ure on Mufcular Motion, read at the Royal Society, 
the 13th and 20th of November, 1788. By Gilbert Blane, 
M.D. F.R.S. 4to. 25s. Murray. 1791. 


HE Leéture, founded by Dr. Croone, was apparently de- 
figned to keep the attention alive to this moft fingular 

and important function. Indeed it feems, at this time, to be 
eculiarly ufeful, as the tendency of the human mind to efcape 
from difhculties, and, in a more indolent age, to follow thote 
tracks where amufement combines with rapid improvement to 
intereft and pleafe, might have diverted the thoughts and at- 
tention of the phyfiologift into more flowery paths. It is ufe- 
ful in another view ; for it brings under the cognizance of more 
impartial judgment fome innovations, which fafhion and the 
popularity of their author have too haftily adopted, and which 
gradually taking root, may be firmly eftablifhed in the mind, 
without the requifite and more cool examination. We ac- 
knowledge the very great merit of Mr. Hunter; and, after 
the late difputes, in which we have thought it proper to join 
his band, we fhall not be fufpeCted of prejudice againft him, 
though we fhould condemn fome of his phyfiological doc- 
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trines. We have bofore had reafon to fpeak with refpe& of 
Dr. Blane; fo that it muft be from conviction only, when we 
add, that his experiments are often inconclufive, and the phy- 
ficlogy of mufcular motion not greatly elucidated in this re 
turning publication of the annual lecture. 

The properties of the mufcle, in a dead ftate, are fufhciently 
known, but the comparifon of the regular fibrous ftructure of 
mufcles to the cryftailization of falts is at leatt fanciful, and 
probably erroneous. ‘There is not a fingle fact in the records 
of medicine, which leads to a fufpicion that mufcular fibres 
me ever formed ; {carcely one to prove that their fubftance, 
when divided, is again united by the production of a fimilar 
fubftance. If veflels are a/evays mufcular organs, which we 
believe phyfiologifts are not ready to allow, it muft be fhown 
that the apparent new formation of veffels, in a cicatrix ora 
wen, is not really an elongation rather than a new creation. 
If the lait be for a moment admitted, the immediate confe- 
quences, which will abide the teft of the moft rigorous logic, 
mutt lead to all the abfurdities of equivocal generation, and 
an effect without a caufe. It is with more propriety, and on 
firmer grounds, that Dr. Blane confiders motion as-an origi« 
nal and natural pr operty in all matter. In reality, all matter 
is in motion, and tending to a change: every thing is pafling 
away toanew form. ‘This does not, however, influence, nor 
from this view is it neceflary to modify the doctrine of the vis 
inertiz of matter, for that rclates to matter in mafies ; 3 this to 
the motion of its minuter particles, which, at any given mo- 
ment, have no relation to the mafs. The fubjeét may be well 
illuftrated by this before us. A man afleep, or ina flight fyn- 
cope, is a mafs of matter fubject to the general law-of vis 
inertie, or more correctly, refiftance to change his {tate either 
of motion or reft, while, at the fame moment, numerous mi- 
nuter mufcular motions, and even motions conneiied with 
chemical changes in the fluids and felids, are going on. Thefe 
certainly depend on attraction and repuifion ; but whether thefe 
two powers are referable to one itate, or to oppofite condi- 
tions of the fame point, a fy{tem which we prefer, is not known. 
Thefe motions are certainly not mechanical, and we can tuily 
agree with Dr. Blane, that mufcular pent *- san is not from a 
mechanical caufe. An increafed power of cohefien, and an 
increafed hardnefs, are the ftrongeft among the proofs of this 
opinion. 

Whether the denfity of the mufcle is increafed by contrace. 
tion, is a queftion that has been often agitated, but never de- 
cided. Dr. Blane makes feveral ex periments on the mufcles, 
compared with bodies fimply ¢ oo He found, what was 
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well known, that expanding the furface leflened the fpecifie 
gravity of the elaftic refin, when weigiied in water: he found 
too, that the mufcles of a ffh crimped on one fide were not more 
denfe than thofe of the oppofite fide ; that part of a living eel, in- 
clofed in a bottle, did not, when the animal moved it, nike 
the water in the neck of the flafk to rife or fall. All thefe expe- 
fiments are inconclufive, for this fimple reafon, that no ac- 

écunt was taken of the circulating fluids) When a mufcle 
¢ontracts, it becomes paler, the blood is preffed mto the veins, 
and the veffels above the mufcle {fwell. In this quettion, there- 
fore, the mufcle confifts of two parts, a bundle of contractile 
fibres, and veflels containing a circulating fluid. This dif- 
finction sur author has neglected; and the confequence we 
fhould have drawn is, that the mufcle, by contraction, is really 
denier, as the deficiency of fluids is fupplied by fome 
eaufe which {wells it, if there were not many inaccuracies in 
the experiments to render them in other relpects inconelufive. 

Our author next adds a fhort theory of a way in which 
mufcles may contract, but means it chiefly as an hypothefis. 
If the fibres of mufcles confift of {pheroidical particles, chang- 
ing the fitaation of their axis will give occafion to a decurta- 
tion. As this hypothefis, however, will not explain the action 
of ftimuli, he proceeds to enumerate the different kinds. On 
the fubje& of internal ftimuli, he mentions the habitude of 
different parts to be affected by their own ftimulus. ‘This 
means no more than what phyfiologifts have called cledtive 
ftimuli, and one particular inftance is, the lacteals and lym- 
phatics only abforbing, in their healthy ftate, certain fluids, 
and rejecting others that are deleterious. It is an ingenious 
explanation which our author gives, on this foundation, of the 
mildrefs of inoculated fmall-pox. When the infectton is 
admitted through the inhalents, the body may be fuppofed to 
be already in a “difordered {tate, as the inhalents have left the 
power of rejection, and the difeafe is confequently more violent. 
¥n inoculation, it is carried dite€tly into the blood, when the 
fyftem is m perfect health. 

Mufcles are furnifhed with nerves, and the eleCtive habi- 
tude to ftimuli is fuppofed to be owing to thefe. Vitality, 
however, in Dr. Plane’s opinion, is not wholly dependent on 
the nervous fyftem, as there are feetufes which have had nei- 
ther brain nor nerves. 


‘ This, however, is not the queftion here intended to be dif- 
euffed ; but is meant to enquire, whether or not there is a founda- 
tion in nature for an opinion broached by Mr. Hunter, that there 
ts a living principle, diftin® from the nervous fyftem, and indepen- 
dent of fenfation and confcioufnefs. The principal faé in fupport 
ef this opinion, is the exiftence of animals without brain and nerves. 
’ Thay 
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That there are fuch, was, I believe, firft obferved by Haller, and 
has been confirmed by Mr. Hunter; who maintains farther, that 
the ittomach is acentre, or feat of life, more effential to it than 
the brain. ‘That the ftomach fhould be an organ of fo much con- 
fequence, feems natural enough, from the importance of its func- 
tions, which is that of aflimilation; and life can be more imme- 
diately and completely extinguifhed by an injury to it, fuch asa 
blow, than by the fame violence to any other part of the body. 
It is alfo well known, that the mufcular fibres of animals, endow- 
ed with a nervous fyftem, will retain their irritability fer fome time 
after their feparation from the brain and nerves. It is evident, 
likewife, frora the phenomena of vegetation, that irritability may 
exift in nature, without fenfation, confcioufnefs, or any fafpicion of 
the exiftence of a nervous fyftem. ‘The faéts I allude to, are not 
only the perceptible motions of the fenfitive plant, but more par- 
ticularly thofe motions which muft neceffarily take place in all 
plants, in carrying on their growth; for there is no accounting 
for the accretion of folid parts, in confequence of the conveyance 
of nutrition by the propulfion of the fap, but by admitting fome 
power, acting by laws different from thofe of dead matter. In fa- 
vour of this opinion, itis farther obfervable, that thofe animals 
which are deftitute of brain and nerves, ar? of the clafs vermes, 
the mott fimple in nature, having only one funtion, to wit, that 
of aflimilation, and therefore not requiring that variety of action, 
and thofe peculiar perceptions which are neceflary to more com- 
plex animals. Laftly, the ftate of an egg before incubation, and 
the condition of thofe animals which become torpid from cold, 
and afterwards revive, afford faéts which favour this opinion; as 
they fhew that there is a certain principle of felf-prefervation, in- 
dependent not only of the operation of the nervous fyftem, but 
even of the circulation; for, in this quiefcent fate, thefe portions 
of animal matter are preferved for a great length of time from that 
corruption to which they would otherwife be liable, cud their fluids 
are prevented from freezing in a degree of cold, which would con- 
geal them, were they deftitute of every principle of life.’ 


The brain has undoubtedly been fometimes wanting, and 
the nerves have been found iffuing from the upper part of the 
{pinal marrow. ‘This, however, does not prove that the brain 
is an unneceflary organ. Again: there are parts of the ner- 
vous fyftem in which ganglia and a portion of cineritious mat- 
ter are obfervable, from which the nerves pretty certainly re- 
ceive fome additional powers. May we.not then fuppofe that 
where there is no neceflity for a communication of nervous 
vibrations, or an aflociation of the confequences of impreflions, 
the union of nerves is no longer neceflary ? We tee the brain 
fupplied by thefe adventitious parts in fome degree in the 
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more perfect animals; we may therefore fuppofe that, 
in the more imperfect ones, it is wholly fupplied by fimi- 
lar means. Befides, this mode of reafoning will unhinge 
fome of the beft founded theories of the philofoph ier. Why do 
we admit of Harvey’s firft pofitien—omnia Viventia €X OVO, 
when in many inftances no egg can be difcovered? It is be- 
caufe we fee the truth of it in every inftance where we have 

articularly examined, and may therefore fuppofe it where it 
bos not yet been found. In almoft every animal we find mo- 
tion connected with a nervous power ; and this power fubfifts 
while the organization remains entire, while the circulation 
remains; or while, in thofe animals which have a brain, the 
communication with the brain continues. If we lock into the 
leech for bundles of white Sbres connected with a medullary 
mafs, it cannot be difcovered; but are thefe appearances ef- 
{ential to a nervous “peng , May ths not, like the retina over 
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‘the choroid, appear black? Or may they not arife from’ mi- 


nute ganglia, and be immediately loft in the or gan for which 
theyare provided. Science gains nothing by i introducing new 
words and new caufes, till thofe already difcov ered have clear- 
ly failed. 

' It does not follow from the faéts which prove the influence 
of the brain on the nerves and vafcula lar ‘baat that irritabi- 
lity depends on the nerves. Irritability, as we have hinted, 
depends on the organization of the nerves and of the mufcles: 
it certaii ily remains for an indefiite time, aftcr the commu- 
nication with the brain or with the heart is deftrc yed, becaufe 
the operation of the caufe is not at once exhaufilcd, no more 
than an image on the retina dilappears at the teens moment 
the object is removed. 


« It may here be obferved, that befide mufcular irritability, the 
principal, if not the only, powers of fimple life, are the aflimila- 
tion of aliment, and that power in the living body, by which it 
preferves itielf from putrefaction ; and it is ftrongly in proof of 
vitality being independent of nervous power, that when the trunk 
of a nerve is cut through, the limb to which it leads, though de- 
prived of all feniation and voluntary motion, not only continues 
free from {pontaneous putrefaction, but the warmth and circulation 
continue, even though the nerve fhould not be regenerated *, The 
enly vifible change , reduced in a limb by this operation, is, that 
after fome time it begins to wafte.’ 


This paragraph furprifed us, as we have fo often feen 





‘ * It appears, from fome experiments of Mr. Cruikfhank, that there is a 
Frocefs in uature, whereby nerves can be regenerated after being cut through.’ 
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nerves diftinct from the great bundle, which, in the lower 
extremities comes from the trunk; they are fo often found 
creeping down the external furface of the veflels, that we 
could fcarcely fuppofe any one ignorant of it. Is not Dr. 
Blane aware alfo, that one decided faét of mortification fu- 
pervening (and there are many fuch), is more conclufive than 
a thoufand negative inftances? The experiments, mentioned 
in the note, we cannot notice till they come before us; but, 
with all ~ refpect to Mr. Cruikfhank, we think Fontana and 
the Gotti: ingen anatomifts may be fafely relied on, and the re- 
generation of nerves doubted or denied. 


‘ But there are circumftances that would feem to prove, that the 
nervous fyitem is not only a mere ap ppendage to lite, but that it 
tends to impede its op ene: and ome n its exiftence. Simple 
life will not only furvive fenfation, but will furvive it longer, if 
the animal is killed, by dettroying the nervous fyftem, than if it 
had been deftroyed by hemorrhage, fuffocation, or other violence. 
Tt is a curi. us and well afcertained fact, that if a fifh, immediate- 
ly upon being taken out of the water, is ftunned by a violeat blow 
on the Wit y or by having the head crufhed, the irritability and 
fweetnefs of the mufcles will be preferved much longer, than if it 
had be-n allowed to die with the organs of feafe entire. This is 
fo well known to fifhermen, that they put it in practice, in order 
to make them longer fucceptible of the operation called crimping. 
A falmon is one of the fith leaft tenacious of life, infomuch, that 
it will lofe all figns of life in lefs than half an hour after it is tak- 
en out of the water, if fuffered to die without any farther injury ; 
but if, immediately after being caught, it receives a violent blow 
on the head, the mufcles will fhew vifible irritability for more 
than twelve hours afterwards. 

There is a circumftance obferved with regard to animals of 
warm blood, which feems to depend on the fame principle. - An 
exceflive exertion of voluntary motion, immediately before death, 
prevents the mufcles from becoming rigid when cold, and renders 
them more prone to putrefuGtion. ‘hus, if an ox is killed im- 
mediately after being overdrove, the carcafe will not become itiff 
when it grows cold, nor is it capab'e of being preferved by means 
of falt. 

‘ In illuftration of the fame principle, it may be remarked, that 
there is a fymptom in certain difeafes of the human {pecies, fhew- 
ing that dtteftion, wh ch is one of the principal functions of fimple 
life, will fometimes go on better, in confequence of lefions of the 
brain ; for in thofe diforders in which the exercife of the fenfes is 
in a great meafure deftroyed, or fufpended, as in the hydrocepha-~ 
lus and opepieGic palfy, it happens not uncommonly that the ap~ 
petite and diveftion are better than in health.’ 
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What do thefe firft inftances prove? That life gradualty 


exhaufted fooner difappears, than when fenfation is at once 
deftroyed, and the remaining irritability not wafted, In the 
inftance of quadrupeds, the explanation is too fimple to be 
mentioned without an affront to the underftanding of our rea- 
ders; and, in that taken from difeafe, if our author had omit- 
ed § digeftion’ he would have been more accurate. Is he not 
aware, that the food is detained in the ftomach by its con- 
traction, and the raifing of the pylorus? that, when the fto- 
mach is flightly weakened, the meat is foon diffolved by fimple 
folution, and paffes unchanged? ‘When the Jefion is more 
violent, this leflened irritability arifes to torpor and compara- 
tive immobility. 


‘ From thefe facts we may infer, with Mr. Hunter, that the 
exercife of fenfation is inimical to life, and that a fort of fatigue 
is induced by this, as well as by voluntary motion: fo that alk 


that intercourfe carried on through the nerves, whether towards 
‘the brain, in the cafe of fenfation, or from the brain, in a&ts of 


volition, tends to wear out the animal powers. And as intenfe 
and Jong-continued thought, though not terminated in any out- 
ward action, tends alfo to produce an inability for farther exertions, 
jt would appear that the brain, or fenforium, is more particularly 
the organ which is fubje& to that f{pecies of fufferance called fatigue. 
From thefe faéts, we perceive the neceflity of fleep, which confifts 
in a temporary fufpenfion of fenfation, volition, and thought, and 
js a refource of nature, whereby the powers of life recover them- 
felves after fatiety and fatigue, which are provided as guards to 
warn us when nature is in danger of being ftrained, either by re- 
pletion or over exertion; and it is evident that fuch barriers were 
abfvlutely neceffary, in order to fet bounds to operations which are 
only occafionally requifite, and which would otherwife depend on 
the caprices of the will, ‘The exercife cf fenfation and voluntary 
motion, ina moderate degree, is conformable ta the intention ot 
nature, and therefore falutary ; and it is only when they are excef- 
five, that they tend to wear out the powers of life, and more ef- 
pecially if thefe are not duly recruited by fleep. Immoderate ]a- 
bour, therefore, and watching, alfo fpafms and convulfions of 
every kind, are unfriendly to health and long life: in like manner, 
fenfations, when too frequent or intenfe, efpecially thofe which 
confift in the gratification of the fenfes, tend to wear out the ani- 
mal powers; and hence we perceive why a life of fenfuality is pro- 
duétive of certain difeafes, independent either of the repletion or 
evacuation which attend them,’ 


This is ftill more fingular;.and but that we have a great re- 
{peét ‘for the.author and Mr. Hunter, we might laugh a little at 
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the injury done by eating and drinking, by exercife, and every 
thing which {timulates ; for they reft on the fame foundation. 
In our laft Number, {peaking of the Hindoos, we mentioned 
a Fakir who ftoed in one pofture for many years, with his 
hands lifted up. We do not recollect that his health was ex- 
traordinary ; and, if one hand or one leg is confined, the 
mufcles foon lofe their powers. Our author ought only to 
have obferved, that exce/s is inimical to life, for avoiding {ti- 
muli is more injurious than even confiderable irritations. Dr. 
Brown was even more correct in the oppofite fcale, by calling 
man an artificiai animal, and life a ftate of force, which re- 
quired the aid of ftimuli to fupport it. 

Stimuli connected with contcioufnefs, and the effeCts of 
paflions on the mufcular fibres, are the only remaining parts 
of the fubje&t of internal ftimuli; but the obfervations afford 
nothing fo new or interefting as to induce us to add any re- 
marks, ‘The fubject of external ftimuli is fhortly noticed in 
one little paragraph. 

The analogy between internal and external ftimuli is a fub- 
ject of fome importance, as it includes that of inftinct, one of 
the moft difficult of metaphyfical queftions. Our author is 
contented with mentioning the facts, and proceeds to two of 
the moft important inftin¢cts, habit and imitation. Thefe are 
explained, fo far as they admit of an explanation, with great 
precifion. ‘The facts are clearly and accurately ftated. Dr. 
Blane is not, however, the firft author who has explained the 
innocence of fome infeCtions, after the conftitution has once 
experienced the difeafe, from habit. 

The tone or ftate of tenfion in the mufcular fibres is next 
mentioned; and the various temperaments our author fup- 
pofes, with great propriety, may be more accurately taken 
from thefe than from any fancied difproportion of peculiar 
fluids, ‘The mechanical confideration of mufcular motion is 
the next objet, and our author very accurately points out the 
proportion ‘between the fize of animals and their mufcular 
power, as calculated for the greateft ftrength. ‘The fize of 
the human body, if increafed, with the fame mufcular power, 
would remder it weaker; and a lefs fize would not be adopted 
for the various exertions neceffary for felf-prefervation. 

Dr. Blane concludes with fome remarks on mufcles, confi- 
dered as mechanical powers acting upon levers. Their difad- 
vantageous infertion, he obferves, is compenfated by the pre- 
fervation of the fhape of the parts, by the velocity fo ufeful in 
actions of percuffion, and by faving contraétion. ‘The difad- 

vantage arifing from the obliquity of mufcles to each other, 
iS compenfated by multiplying the number of fibres, and (which 
is demonttrated by an elegant theorem) by faving contraction. 
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On the whole, this is an elegant and ingenious work. If 
we have been obliged to objeét to what we confidered as ufe- 
lefs innovations, and deviations from the path of true philo- 
fophy and ftrict inveftigation, our motive muft be our ex- 
cufe. If thefe are errors, they are compenfated by fo much 
merit, that they can leave no durable ftain on the characters 
of the ingenious authors. 





Letters ta a Young Clergyman, from the late Rev. Mr. Fab 
Orton. 12m0. 25. Boards. Longman. 1791. 
R. Orton was a very refpectable diflenting minifter ; and 
his advice to the young clergyman, Mr. Stedman, is tru- 
ly excellent. It dilplays the full character of its author, ftri@- 
ly, rationally, and, in general, chearfuily pious; judicious, 
zealous in doing good, and indefatigable in being ufeful. ‘The 
Letters are not indeed of the fafhionable mould, for they in- 
culcate a ftri€t attention to the duty of the parith-prieft ; = re- 
gard to the morals of his parifhioners ; frequent converiation 
on moral and religious fubjeéts; an earneft endeavour to lead 
them to reflect, and to catch in turn, hints for the future con- 
duct, by obferving what feemed moft firiking, what appeared 
mof interefling. The obfervations on different authors in- 
terfperfed are frequently juft. 

When we faid, ‘in general chearfully pious,’ we did not mean 
to refer to the gloom of a fectary, but in moments of diftrefs 
there feemed to be an unufual languor, a kind of morbid me- 
Jancholy like that of Dr. Johnfon, which led him to diftruft 
himfelf, and to fear that his talent had not been futficiently dif- 
fufed. There is perhaps occafionally too frequent recommen- 
dation of the habits of the Diffenters, and their modes of wor- 
fhip, to be properly intrcduced into the church : we mean not 
to ipeak of them with difrefpedt, for they are often ufeful; but 
their novelty would probably make the more ferious members 
of a congregation uneafy. The greateft part of the advice is, 
however, highly commendable. 

Mr. Orton has been confidered as a Calvinift, though he cer- 
‘tainly differed from the Calvinifts, at leaft from sigh Calvin- 
ifm, in feveral refpects. But of his fentiments we fhall only 
tranfcribe thofe on original fin. 


« How can we be guilty by nature, according to Mr, * * *’s 
ideas of original fin, fince guilt is a confcioufnefs of having aéted 
wrong? Our guint and mifery confiftin having finned, or in con- 
fequence of our fins. Jeremiah calls children innocents, Jer. ii 34. 
and Chrif fays, except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dien, &c Matt. xviii. 3. I cannot reconcile thefe paflages, and 
sicny more, with the hich notions of fome perfons concerning the 
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dodrine of original fin. What I underftand by that doétrine is, 
(and which I take to be a fact) that as we are born with lefs per- 
feét confltitutions, fo the paffions are ftronger and le{s governable, 
and thereby we are more ealily led into fir. I have known fo 
many initances, in which perfons have excufed their fins and bad 
tempers, by pleading original fin, that I would be extremely cau- 
tious, how I gave the moft diftant encouragement to fuch abfurd 
and dangerous pleas.—-So likewife by affurance, I mean only a 
fatisfatory evidence, removing all painful fears and doubis, though 
not every flight fufpicion.’ 


Thefe fufpicions were, however, a frequent fource of un- 
eafinefs, and perhaps may have influenced his character of 
Obadiah Sedgewick.—Since reading the Letters, we have 
fallen in with this almoft forgotten author, and looking over 
his works, notwithftanding the imperfections of his era, and 
the taint of peculiar opinions, we find the character not whol- 
ly an unfaithful likenefs. 


« T am now reading an excellent old book, written by Obadiah 
Sedgwick, who wasa member of the affembly of divines, entitled 
the anatomy of fecret and prefumptuous fins, &c. which pleafeth 
me much. His heads and enlargements are fhort and comprehens 
five, and free from the unprofitable jargon of thofe days; and his 
language is excellent for the time he wrote in. Ir you meet with 
any of his works, it will be worth your while to purchafe them, 
as they may be bought for a trifle. They contain excellent mates 
ter, and come home more to men’s confciences and bofoms, thaa 
the writings of many of our modern divines.’ 


We fhall conclude the account of Mr. Orton’s Letters, by 
one anecdote, which we think curious and feafonable. 


‘ If you have not gotten the Abridgement of Baxter’s Saints 
Rett, by Mr. Fawcett, of this town, pray get it; as I thinkita very 
good pradtical book, and may be ufeful to lend to your parifhionets. 
I revifed the manufcript, compared it with the original, added, 
altered, and left out, and have the vanity to think, I improved 
it; though I wifh now I had made fome more alterations in the 
phiafeology.—Baxter (notwithftanding what you may have heard 
to the contrary) was fo far from being a republican, that he re« 
fufed the engagement,; oppofed Cromwell’s meafures and his party, 
and told him to his face, that ** They (meaning the fober pref- 
byterians) efteemed their kingly government a bleffing, and knew 
not what they had done to forfeit it.” To which Cromwell an- 


fwered, ** God hath changed it, as he pleafed,” 
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4 Piéure of Italy. Tranflated from the Original German of 
W. de Archenholtz, formerly a Captain in the Pruffian Ser- 
vice. By Fofeph Trapp, A. M. 2 Vols. 12m0 65. 
fewed. Robinions. 1791. 


ig » in examining a copy, the original is placed at a diftance, 
the refemblance cannot be accurately traced 5 nor will it be 
eafy to fay, that the proportions and the likenefs are well pre- 
ferved. ‘The Picture of England, where fome objects were 
diftorted, and others incorrectly coloured, though flattering 
to our national vanity, could not command our unreferved 
applaufe. This error renders us more cautious; but, when 
our author defcribes the Italians as indolent, haughty, and re- 
vengeful ; when he points out the mingled features of mean- 
nefs and magnificence, dirt and fplendor, he cannot be wholl 
wrong. Indeed, he generally {peaks of cities and their inha- 
bitants: he feems to have little tafte for the beauties of the 
Jand{cape ; and, except in the Bay of Naples, feems infenfible 
to the charms of that country; for, in 1ts beft feafons, and in 
happy moments, its picturefque beauty 1s delightful! The 
Picture, on the whole, is 2 highly pleafing one: M. Archen- 
holtz copies fome of the minuter traits which hiftorians and 
-other travellers have neglected ; and has given on the whole 
a very interefting outline of this fingular country. We have 
read it with great pleafure. 
As the work is not of fuffcient importance to induce us to 
-follow it minutely, we fhall be contented with tranfcribing a 


spafflage which appeared interefting, and which is probably 
not generally known. 


' € The condu&t of Father Ricci, general of the Jefuits, when 
a prifoner in the fortreis of Monte Angelo, and the proteftations 
of his innocence on his death bed, have caufed a great deal of fur- 
prife, and the partizans of the order adduced that circumftance as 
2 great argument in his favor; it even created doubts among the 
impartial. However, what follows here will refolve the problem : 
it'was not the general, but his affiftants, of whom there were four, 
who governed the order with defpotic power in all quarters of the 
globe. Thefe fathers had been chofen from the four principal 
catholic nations of Europe, and they alone moved that amazing 
political machine: they were the beft heads of the order, which 
moitly confifted of men of abilities. No other qualifications were 
wanted in the general, than fuch as would fuit beft the ciroum- 
fiances of the times. They thought to have found in Rigei a 
man, who, at the juncture of affairs in thofe times, could aé& the 
heft part. His intellects were rather narrow, but he was defcended 
from a noble family of Florence, had great connections, and was 
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a perfon of unexceptionable piety and zeal in the fervice of God ; 
yet nothing could ward off the adverfe fate of the order, which 
had already outlafted the wifhes of an enlightened age. Neither 
intrigues nor cabals would avail any longer, becaufe it was woo 
ripe for deflruction. 

‘ Ganganelli had made himfelf too many enemies by the fu 
preffion of this order, as could have flattered him with the hopes 
of a long reign. ‘To this came feveral innovations, which brought 
upon him the utmoft difpleafure of the devotees. His having ab- 
folved, during the fhort time of his pontificate, eight thoufand 
monks from their vows, was thought an action unpardonable, and 
foreboded his premature death. ‘Though great pains have been 
taken to render dubious the report of his having been difpatched 
by poifon, itis, however, an undeniable truth. The fymptoms 
of the poifon, which broke out after his death, were fo manifeft 
and violent, that the limbs detached themfelves from the corpfe 
when they were carrying it to the grave.’ 





‘ It is highly probable, that, in committing this horrid a& re« 
courfe has been had to the famous poifon called Agua Tofana, about 
which I fhall be more explicit when treating of Naples, it being 
the place where it is prepared.—A young, beautiful and illuftrious, 
Roman lady, who had many adorers, tried the fame experiment 
in 1778, to get rid of an old hufband. The dofe being rather 
too ftrong, the fequeftration of the limbs took place in a moft vio- 
Jent manner, almoft as foon asthe unfortunate victim had breathed 
his laft. All poflible means were made ufe of to preferve the corpfe 
in a human form, that it might at leaft hold out the funeral cere- 
mony. The face was covered with a waxen matk, and in this 
condition the body was expofed to public fight. 

‘ This detaching, or fequeftration of the limbs, has been found 
upon experience, to be the ufual effect of that poifon, as foon as 
the body becomes cold; people will have it in their bodies for 
whole months without being obliged to keep the bed: they only 
feel a great indifpofition, which augments by degrees till the body 
drops down. Ganganelli, who was fure of having received this 
poifon, afked fecretly a phyfician of Bologna for his advice, upon 
the manner of ftemming its fatal operations. ‘The anfwer was 
defperate ; it recommended, however, the ufe of fudorifics, which 
the pope did not neglect to take to fuch a degree, that in the 
greateft heat he was continually found wrapt up in furs, which pro- 
longed his life for a few months.’ 


There are a few circumftances which lead us to fufpect 
that the author has not always been careful of his materials, 
and that fome of his Englifh anecdotes have been nage 
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blended with the Italian narrative. A few of his opinions alfo 
are fingular, particularly his fancied difcovery of the Egyptian 
ftyle, in the earlieft ruins of Rome.—The tranflator is feem- 
ingly well acquainted with the original, but, from hafle.or in- 
attention, his verfion is, in a few inftances, inelegant and in- 
correct. 


. 


Experiments and Objervations on the Anguftura Bark. By Au- 
guftus Everard Brande. 80. 45. fewed. Payne. 1791. 
pss bark, fuppofed at firit to be the production of a tree 

on the coaft of Africa, is now found to come from the 
Spanifh Main, to excel the Peruvian bark in fome of its pro- 
perties, and in other difeafes to have different qualities. It is 
a powerful bitter, joined with an aroma not more pungent than 
the cafcarilla, having a portion of pure oil which approaches in 
its nature tocamphor. In the different trials of Mr. Brande 
we think we perceive evident appearances of a narcotic power 
joined with the aftringent principle, from which its good ef- 
fects in the dyfentery feem to proceed. If this bark is not the 
production of the Brucea Dyfenterica, the refemblance is very 
confiderable in its effects. But all bitters are in fome degree 
narcotic, and the Conefli bark (Cadogapale Cort.) mentioned 
in the third volume of the Edinburgh Effays, does not greatly 
differ from it, though a native of the peninfula of India. 
Various publications highly in favour of new medicines, or 
of old ones in different difeafes, whofe virtues farther experi- 
ence has not confirmed, have rendered us faflidious and f{cep- 
tical, ‘The Anguftura bark, however, promifes much, and we 
fhall fo far throw off our ufual caution, as to give fome account 
of its properties from the work before us, and fome trial of the 
medicine, as foon as we can procure it. In its fenfible quali- 
ties we have faid that it refembles the Peruvian bark, differing 
from it by a narcotic principle: it feems more powerful than 
the cincona as a tonic and as an antifeptic 3 various experiments 
on the antifeptic power of different fubftances are related, in 
which the columbo feems the leaft efficacious, and the Anguf- 
tura bark to claim the higheft rank. 


= 2 





« The quantity of extract obtained by the following method is 
fomewhat lefs than by boiling, but it appears altogether the beft. 
Four ounces of powdered Anguftura bark were put into a flannel 
bag of a conical fhape: a fufficiency of boiling water was then 
poured upon it, and this repeated till the filtering liquor had but 
little tafte or colour. On evaporation by a gentle heat, there re- 
mained thirteen drachms and one fcruple of an extract, poffefiing 
the full flavour of the bark, and which ¢ontained two drachms of 
refinous matter. 
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© Half a pound of bruifed Anguflura bark was put into a ftill 
with a gallon of water, and two quarts drawn off. ‘This diftilled 
water has a very fingular flavour, perhaps fomething lke flrong 
parfley-water. A white effential oil fwam on the furface, but in 
too {mall a quantity for feparation or afcertaining its weight. This 
pofieffes the full imell of the bark, and is acrid to the tafte, leaving 
a glow in the mouth like camphire. From fix pounds of this bark 
I am informed only two {cruples of effential oil have been obtained 
by diftillation. 

‘ On rubbing the Anguftura with fixed alcali and with quick- 
lime in fome of the preceding experiments, a ftrong fmell of vola- 
tile alcali had been perceived, which was not the cafe when Peru- 
vian bark was treated in the fame manner. To afcertain its ex- 
iftence, one ounce of powdered Angufura was rubbed with fome 
fixed alcaline falt, and a little proof-fpirit having been added, 
they were putinto a {mall retort, and a proper heat applied. ‘The 
fpirit which diililled, not only gave undoubted proofs of contain- 
ing volatile alcali, but there was alfo fome {mall cryftallizations of 
it in the neck of the retort.’ 


We felected this paflage not only to point out the beft mode 
of preparing the extract, but to notice the very fingular effects 
of the earth and alkali. From the modern fyitems of chemif- 
try, they will, however, be eafily explained. Another more 
peculiar occurrence was difcovered in the courfe of the expe- 
riments on antifeptics. When the camomile flowers were add- 
ed to beef, the putrefaCtion, which after fome time occurred, 
was {pontaneouily corrected by the evolution of an acidulous 
principle. We do not recollect that this has been noticed b 
any chemitt, and it deferves attention, for the chemical and the 
medical hiftory of camomile flowers have been too much neg- 
lected. 

The virtues of this bark feem to refide more in the gummy 
than the refinous extract, or rather in that mixture of refin and 
gum which warm water diffolves, and which, not wanting the 
affiftance of long boiling, it extracts with the oily portion, an 
oil refembling, in its tafte and in its nature, the camphor. The 
tincture feems alfo an ufeful preparation, but the refin in its 
pure ftate appears acrid and ftimulating. 

The difeafes in which it has been employed are all thofe in 
which the Peruvian bark has been ufeful. In our author’s 
hands it feems to have excelled the cincona in curing intermit- 
tents, but Dr. Pearfon found that it was fcarcely fuperior in 
any inftance, and fometimes not equal. In low fevers and pu- 
trid fevers it feemed fuperior; and while the irritability on the 
brain is great, we fhould expect fome advantage from its nar- 
cotic oil; its antifeptic power may probably have fome fhare. 
‘ In 
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In the head-ach, attended with fever, but arifing from the fto= 
mach, Mr. Brande found it ufeful; and in dyfentery and dyt- 
pey sfia ithas been of great fervice. In (hort, it is highly proba 
ble that this bark will prove a medicine of great utility, and we 
hope that it will be attended to with care, not truited foim- 
plicitly as to bring it into difrepute ; nor haftily rejected, if it 
fhould not be found to deferve every thing that has been faid 
of it. 





Lhe Diftates of Indignation. A Poem on the African Slave 
Tradée By an Under Graduate. 4to. 1s. 6d. Riving- 
tons. I79I. 

wpe impolicy and injuftice, fuch is this author’s opinion, of 

the African flave-trade, gave birth to the prefent poem, 
which he meditated three years ago, when very young, on its 
becoming the theme of generalconverfation. It was finifhed, 
exclufive of his own and his friend’s fubfequent corrections, 
laft fpring ; and in hopes § to do his country fome fervice,’ 
and promote the abolition of fo deteftable a trade, it is now 
offered to the public. 
That it has not anfwered the author’s intentions is fufh- 
ciently well known, but it is not owing to any defect of zeal. 


© Chriftians indeed! Oh, fame! Oh, double frame ! 
To the mean hypocrites, who dare profefs 
That law they violate, that hallow’d law, 
Which preaches peace, and mercy to the world! 
Shame to them all, but chicfly fhame, to ye, 
Britons, renown’d for freedom, ye who boait 
Of equal laws, of monarchy reftrain’d 
By proper bounds, yet whilft your felfifh hearts 
With your own joy beat high, for others forge 
Thofe chains debafing, you have fpurn’d yourfelves.’ 


Juvenal obferves, that, ‘Si natura negat facit indignatio 
verfum’—and Juvenal himfelf could not exprefs more indig- 
nation againft the Roman enormities, than our fpirited under- 

raduate againft the African flave-trade. He writes from 
actual feeling ; and fofar, though our own fentiments fome- 
times clafh with his, we refpect him. It muft be allowed, how- 
ever, that his zeal in more than one place tranfports him be- 
yond the bounds of difcretion—fometimes of veracity. We 
do not mean to infinuate that we meet with any intentional 
mifreprefentation, as we firmly believe the miftakes that occur 
Originate from precipitance and juvenile ardor only. 


« See where extend the defolated plains 
Of Lybia, ancient Egypt—here firft dawn’d, 
Struggling 
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The Didtates of Indiénation. 
Struggling thro’ dreary clouds, the infant ray 
Of liberal knowledge; intellect firit here, 
With youthful vigour, deck’d poetic forms 
In allegory’s veil ; hence Greece deriv’d ° 
Thofe feeds; which in her more propitious climé 
Produc’d luxuriant harvefts; nor thefe fhores 

_ Have cherifh’d fcience only, freedom once 
Here rear’d her ftandard,; and her favourite fon 
Here found that fhelter guilty Rome deny’d.’ 


_ The firft lines feem to intimate that Lybia and Egypt are 
fynonymous. But the firft, amiong the’ ancients, figni« 
fied Africa at large, fcarcely more remarkable in early ages 
than the prefent for arts and fciences, Egypt excepted. Nor 
do we think it can with propriety be faid that ‘ the infant ray 
of knowledge’ firft dawned in that country. We have every 
reafon to. fuppofe that its day-fpring arofe in the more fouth« 
ern parts of Afia, and that the Greeks adopted in fome degree 
their mythology through the medium of Egypt: However 
this point may bear a difpute; certain we are, that in few na- 
tions has § the ftandard of freedom’ been reared with lefs fuc- 
cefs, if ever reared at all, than on the banks of the Nile, or 
that any kingdom has proved fo unpropitious as Egypt to its 
votaries. From the days of the Pharaolis to the prefent times 
it has groaned under domeftic defpotifm or foreign tyranny. 

‘The author proceeds to obferve, that knowledge and free= 
dom being fled; the people of courfe grew favagé and bars 
barous. | 


‘© And canft thou then—(exclaims 4 fon of wealth 
Rich in the fpoils of India)—can thy zeal 
Plead for a race thus guilty ?”? Yes, it can— 
For genius once their ardent fouls fublim’d, 
Once their pure bofoms glow’d with virtue’s flame, - 
And ftill the fame capacity would fhine; 
Still the famie worth adorn it, were their fhores 
Freed haply, from the felfith arts, the gold, 
The glittering baubles; the unnumber’d wiles 
Delutive, Chriftians blufh not to employ.’ 


If the author here nieans the negroes, he fhould have fhewn 
at what period of time they were diftinguifhed for genius and 


“{cience; if the Egyptians, and the text indeed evidently al- 
‘ludes to them, how long they have been fold as flaves in ei- 


ther of the Indies. The exclamation, which we quoted againft 
the Chriftian merchants, fueceeds; then the following enco- 
mium on Numidia: 


Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (I) 1791. N ‘ How 
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¢ How bleft, Numidia, were thy ardent fons, 
_ Ere European avarice knew their fhores— 
To morn’s firft glance thy youth obedience paid, 
dind fprang exulting from their leafy beds, 
Eager to urge'the chace; the hunter’s fhout 
Rouz’d the fieet leopard, and the hunter’s fpear 
Quick following, reach’d him ; as the monfter fell, 
From each gay eye beam’d joy’s ecftatic ray, 
And each glad heart throbb’d rapture; their return 
The fimple feait awaited, nought was there 
Of order ceremonious ; friendfhip came 
Unbidden, and the palm’s refrething juice 
In moderate cups, flow’d chearful; foon the ftrain 
Of untaught mufic call’d them, to the dance 
Joyous they hied, and each his fable maid 
Selecting, led her thro’ the attive ranks. 
No meafur’d motion cramp’d them, no ftiff limbs 
- 'Tutor’d by art, were there; with native grace 

Gay tripp’d the damfels, whilft the ftronger {wains 
High leapt tranfported ; when the danee was o’er, 
Each with his partner, ’neath fome plantane’s fhade 
Reclining, teld with the heart’s eloquence 
His love-fraught ftory ; if congenial glow’d 
Her artlefs bofom, with a figh fhe made 
The dear confefion, and to polifh’d minds 
Left the bafe artifice of low difguife.’ 


We give the author credit for much of this defcription, it is 
poetically pleafing; but the golden age was never fuppofed to 
have been realized in Numidia by the ancients, and fhould any 
one expect to find it fo at prefent he would be grievoufly dil- 
appointed. Surely he does not fuppofe that we purchafe flaves 
in the regions of Syphaw and Mafiniffa, or that they are pof- 
fefled folely by negroes? ‘That, though its inhabitants may have 
fomewhat varied, was not formerly the cafe, nor is it fo at 
prefent. As to ignorance and barbarity, we believe they have 
continued much the fame, or rather, the change has made but 
Tittle alteration in that refpe&. ‘The rant in the concluding 
lines is only excufeable in a véry young author, fuch we fup- 
pofe the prefent to be; and who, however, feems to poflefs 
abilities that; when mellowed by time, will gain him honour 
in the literary republic. 





Poems: confifting of a Tour through Parts of North and South 
Wales, Sonnets, Odes, and an Epiftle to a Friend on Phyfiog~ 
nomy. By W. Sotheby, Efq. 4to. 55. fewed. Faulder. 1790. 

Wwe. could with great pleafure have accompanied Mr. 

Sotheby ina much more extenfive tour than the prefent; 
and er with a greater number of objects had engaged his 


attention 
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attention in this, if the fame chaftity of defign and warmth of 
colouring liad been beftowed on them as on the generality of 
thofe now before us. An exception or two might be made in 
refpect to perfpicuity. We were puzzled heal in the begin- 
ning of the poem at the account given of the § coge’d wheel,” 
and the difmal founds that echo from the ‘lone ifle.’ We 
have no information concerning this ifland, and can form no 
conjecture concerning the caufe of them, any more than Don . 

uixote and his aftonifhed Squire could in regard to thofe which 
proceeded from the fulling mills. The defcriptions, on the 
whole, bear a great refemblance: ‘ the blows’ there likewife 
© fell at mea/ur’d intervals.” A circumftance, that poflibly 
tends, by giving the reader fome idea of the caufe, to diminifh 
the effect of a finely drawn fcene of terror. We hope it is 
not through our own blindnefs that we charge the author with 
obfcurity in the paflage we fhall venture to quote; but fhould 
we be fufpected of ignorance, we truit we cannot of ill-nature, 


by felecting likewife the highly picturefque lines that accom- 
pany it. 


« How various winds the way, changing the view! 
In the clear fprings that o’er the pebbled road 
Glide to the fretted brook that brawls beneath, 
The Zephyr wets his wing, and fportive fhakes 

_ Drops of refrefhing coolnefs through the air. 

‘ As from the fir-clad brow ling’ring I turn, 
Ere the lov’d view recedes, to bid the fpires 
At diftance gleaming o’er Ufke’s hidden vale 
A laft farewell, the mingled melodies 
From bleating mead, fwift rill, and vocal wood, 
By breath of gentle winds flow wafted, come 
In {weet confufion to the charmed ear. 

Now the foft murmurs, faint and fainter heard, 
Die, while in contraft harfh from yon lone ifle, 
Loudly, with ceafelefs revolution whirl’d, 
Burifts the cogg’d wheel, and on the anvil blows, 
Falling at meafur’d intervals, and oft 

More mark’d by cafual interruptions, fling 
Heavily forth their weight of found. Soft falls 
Upon the dewy earth defcending eve, 

And onward as I wander, wavering mifts 
Shadow the face of nature, and diffufe 

The blue thin veil, that half concealing adds 
To the dim {cene imaginary charms.’ 


N 2 
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The following miftake we attribute to careleflnefs: 


« Like fome ftupendous work the pilgrim views 
Wond’ring, o’er Balbeck’s wafte, or defert foil 
Of Palmyrene.’ ; 


Mr. Sotheby on a flight refle&tion muft have known that 
Balbeck and Palmyra were the fame. 

The defcription of Caerfily ca:tle, which follows that given 
above, while the ‘ fweeping clouds which fail over its battle- 
ments,— | , 

¢ Extend the melancholy grandeur of the fcene,’ 


is extremely fublime and beautiful. ‘Phat of the Fall of AZ- 
lincourt is equally ftriking ; and we may fay of the poet what 
he fays of the great Italian artift in the firit lines of our quota- 
tion : 
* Not bolder views Salvator’s pencil dafh’d 

In Alpime wilds romantic. Far defcry’d 

Through the deep windings of.the gloomy way, 

The hoar Cledaugh, fwoln by autumnal ftorms, 

Down the precipitous rock’s declivity 

Curves the hurl’d cataract, and on the ftones 

Rent from th’ o’er-hanging mafs prone rufhing, flings 

The fhiver’d {pray around. Here could I mufe 

The livelong day, and wand’ring down the dell, 

Along the grafly margin trace the ftream 

Meand’ring ; now confin’d from crag to crag, 

Where burfts the headlong flood, or widely fpread 

Mid the broad channel, where th’? undimpled wave 

Bathing the wild flow’rs bending o’er the brink 

Glides filent by ; and ever and anon 

As gently, borne by interrupted gales, 

Murmur’d the diftant torrent, would I catch 

The founds that echo from her fecret cave 

Refponfive breath’d. Vain the fond with! Rent clouds 

Drench the chill limbs, and the rack’d temples throb, 

Pain’d with the raging torrent’s ceafelefs roar. 

Reluctantly with ling’ring ftep I leave 

Thy haunts, wild Melincourt! but memory long 

Shall dwell upon thy charms, and long fhall ruth, 

Cledaugh, thy water-fall on fancy’s ear.’ 


The ftory of Lucy is told with affeCting fimplicity, and the 
Mule is not, as we take it, invoked in vain to refcue her me~ 
mory from oblivion. It might ferve as a counterpart to that 
of Kate, § a maiden.craz’d with love,’ which we recollect hav- 
: rags with much pleafure fome years fince in Cowper’s 

ale 


‘ His 





finely-varied pro 
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‘His country fore’d 
Her lover from her-arms; in foreign lands 
The’ foldier fell; but Lucy liv’d, if that 
May life be deem’d, when madd’ning o’er its grief 
Broods dark defpair. Yet a mild beam of peace 
Gleam’d tranfient on her foul, when unreftrain’d, 
Amid the lov’d retreats where William dwelt, 
Frequent fhe linger’d. Oft on Teivy’s banks 
At early dawn the lonely angler met 
Poor Lucy, wreathing mid her locks frefh flow’rs $ 
And at the dufky clofe of eve, again 
On the fame fpot, from her difhevel’d hair 
Scatt’ring the faded bloffoms in the flream: 
There long fhe roam’d, and time had gradual fhed 
A lenient balm upon her clofing wounds, 
When mid the merry crowd who yearly throng’d 
The village feaft, the wand’rer chanc’d to ftray 
Unmindful of her woe, where his rade ftrain 
An old blind minftrel fung, fimple the tale 
Of a lone maid who on a fea-beat cliff 
Wept o’er her lover’s lofs; artlefs the tune, 
Yet it fell wondrous forceful on the heart: 










Swift rufhing through the crowd, ‘ ’tis mine,’ ’tis mine, 


‘To fing her woe,’ the raving Lucy cried, 

And in deep notes of frenzy pour’d aloud 

Her bleeding miferies. From that fad hour 

No more, poor maid! mid Teivy’s fweeter fcenes 
Lay thy rude path; but oft wert thou beheld 

Lone bending o’er the crag in deep defpair, 

While wint’ry ftorms from old Cilgarran drove 

To the dark flood the fhiver’d fragment; oft 

On Aberyftwith’s folitary tow’r 

To watch all mournful by the midnight lamp, 
That flings its blaze along the troubled fea; 

Or by the perilous bridge that over-hongs 

The black abyfs, climbing the flippery crags 
Worn by the catara&t; thy daily food 

The mountain berry, and thy bed at night 

The cave, white with the foam of Monach’s flood : 
There floating down the ftream thy breathlefs corfe 
The wand’ring fhepherd found. Beneath this curf 
At length thy forrows reft. Poor maid, farewell !’ 


The length of the paflage defcriptive of Snowdon and its 
ey alone prevents our tranfcribing it. ‘The 
advice with which it concludes feems to intimate that the au- 


thor is no mean proficient in the pictorial art 
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‘ Thou who afpir*tt 
To imitate the foft aérial hue, 
Flung o’er the living fcenes of chafte Lorraine s 
Here, when the breath of autumn blows along 
The blue ferene, gaze on th’ harmonious glow 
Wide fpread around, when not a cloud difturbs 
The mellow light, that with a golden tint 
Gleams through the grey veil of thin haze, diffus’d 
In trembling undulation o’er the {cenes.’ — 


The conclufion of the poem, which giyes an account of 
Mona and the Druids, its ancient inhabitants, appears to us the 
Jeaft interefting and beautiful part.’ It is too clofely copied 
from Mafon’s Catactacus. We need not obferve that no very 
fevere cenfure is intended, when our whole objection refts on 
its refembling too much the fublimett compofition of one who 
ranks among our moft diftinguifhed poets. 

The Sonnets are four in number. ‘The fubjedts are well 
chofen, and the thoughts and turn of expreffion in general 
poetical; dut many of them read rather like blank verle 
than compofitions in rhyme. Its uncertain recurrence, and 
the interweaving of the lines one with another, which too fre- 
quently occurs, difappoints the ear that expects any thing like 
a regular and determined cadencé.. We are not indeed parti- 
cularly partial to this {pecies of compofition, and have formerly 
affigned our reafons more at large. ‘T’o what is good, how- 
ever, in this or any other line, we cannot be fu ppofed to object, 
and fome of thofe before us are really beautiful. That entitled 
“the Winter’s Morn’ is free from the objections we have al 
Jedged againft the generality of them. 


« Artift unfeen | that dipt in frozen dew 
Haft on the glitt’ring glafs thy pencil laid, 
Ere from yon fun the tranfient vifions fade, 
Swift let me trace the forms thy. fancy drew! 
Thy tow’rs and palaces of diamond hue, 
Rivers and lakes of lucid cryftal made, 
And hung in air Itoar trees of branching fhade, 
That liquid pearl diftil; thy fcenes renew, * 
Whate’er old burds, or later fictio is feign, 
Of fecret grottos undernéath the wave, 
Where Nereids roof with {par t the amber cave ; 
Or bow’rs of blifs, where fport the fairy train; 
Who frequent by the mconlight wand’rer feen, 
Circle with radiant gems the dewy g green.” 


The following one, on defcending i into a mine, is more fub- 


lime as to its OEETY, but not free from the defects wealluded 
tO» © 
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‘ Swart demon of the mine! oft wont to ride 
Upon the wings of death, within the womb 
Of earth invifible ; or through the gloom 
Of thy dank* cell in fiery vapour glide ; 
Or like the fates+, with reftlefs labour guide 
The venom’d thread of the deftruétive loomf, 
Weaving the web of deftiny ; the doom 
That now hangs o’er me tremulous, turn afide ! 
For not impell’d by avarice, I explore 
The haunts, where brooding o’er thy mineral birth, 
‘Thou gem’ft the fparry vein with>lucid ray: 
Me nature leads beneath thy cavern’s hoar 
Not won’drous more, on ocean, air, and earth, 
Than in thy fecret fubterraneous way.’ 


In the Odes, one addreffed to the river Clyda, and the other 
on Netley Abbey, we difcern the fame ftrength of fancy and 
energy of expreflion as mark the other poems. ‘The flowers 
that are to be culled from ‘ The Epiftle to a Friend on Phyfiog- 
nomy, are not fuch as decorate Fancy’s fairy gardens, but 
- according to the author’s words, in ‘ reafon’s unpoetic 

il.” They are not, however, devoid of their peculiar beauty, 
fuch as may afford pleafure to the mental eye both of the poet 
and the fage. We find in it many good philofophical obferva- 
tions delivered with perfpicuity in numbers highly polithed, 





— 


The Teft of England; or, a Differtation on Human Authority, 
ina Divine Religion. Poem. In Six Books. 8v0. 55. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


1% a dedication prefixed to this performance, and addreffed to 
Mr. Burke, many compliments of a very peculiar kind are 
beftowed on him. He is celebrated for ‘his emblazon’d ideas, 


the panting appetence and rapt expectation of folace, the varie 
ation of flatulency, 


© meme 





and the excellence of the foil; much of the beau- 
tiful virgin innocence of fuperftitious prejudice, and the warm 
admiration of religious endowment ; much of the animated and 


—_* 





¢# The fix’d air.’ 

+ ‘The it:flammable air.’ 

* ¢ In the higheft part of the roof of large drifts which branch out from the 
mine or main working, fomething round is ‘often feen hanging, about the 
biguefs of a foot-ball, covered with a fkin of the thicknefs and colour of a 
cobweb, this, if broken by any accident, immediately difperfes itfelf, aud tuf- 
focmtesthe miners. Pryce’s Mincralogia, p. 192. 
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high-wrought defcription, the cluftered collocation, the pregnan 
hyperbole, the terfe and towering panegyrick, and the farcaftic 
allufion; much of the nimble and eccentric flirtation of dread, the 
vifionary fympathy, the elegiac plaint, the tragical fcenery, and 
the paflionate and deeply pathetic touch; much of glowing pro- 


fufion, the rattling pace, the ery and cherubim courfing, and of 
the wild and irregular flafhes of genius.’ 


He is, however, exalted only to be pulled down. Poetry 
and profe, pathos and inveCtive, ridicule and declamation, have 
been alternately adopted to expofe his tergiverfation,. difplay 
the futility, or unfold the dangerous tendency of. his political 
tenets. Yet, numerous and varied as thofe attacks have been, 
he remains undemolifhed, uninjured, a few fcars excepted, 
amid the heavy fhower'of paper bullets that fly around him. 
Concurrere bellum atque virum, would be no inapplicable 
motto for this conteft, as it implies an equality, in defpite of 
numbers, between the opponents. With the fpirit of an Of- 
fianic hero, ‘ he roars in the midft of thoufands,’ and Jike the 
sock in Virgil, 

* Obvia ventorum furiis, expoftaque ponto 
ee Vim cunétam atque minus perfert czlique marifque.’ 


_ The author thinks very differently from us, and feverely cons 
demns the Changeling (the equivoque, like an ignis fatuus, 
feems to have led him fadly out of the way) for deferting the 
patriot band, and becoming the ‘champion of cuftom and the 
church of England.’ -Hinc ill lachryme!’ ‘ His ecclefiafti- 
cal coadjutors,’ we are not informed who they are, or rather 
ecclefiaftics in general, receive a more eminent caltigation 5 
they are brought forward to the whipping-poft: happily w¢ 
are not yet arrived at the cord and lanthorn at every turn, 


‘ Kach re&tor’s benefice his life -eftate, 

And grand ecclefians fill a ufelefs feat. 

‘The ftate allows a liberty of mind, 

‘And aétion to be free, to order join’d; 

But pains and penalties the church furround, 

To hinder freedom, and to {pike its ground. 

Would fed’ral pow’r, famed for clemency, 

Permit her Jaws to work a tragedy, 

Aétion would foon renew the ftench of biood, 

_ And ebbing Thames would roll a crimfon flood. 

Accefs for all remonftrance, and complaint, 

The flate avows, to flack unjuft conftraint ; 

Redrefs prohibiting the church denotes, , 

With fullen air—And damns men for their thoughts.’ 
: . Were 
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Were the author a poet he might deal in fiction by prefcrip- 
tion, but there is no excufe of that kind to be urged in his fas 
vour. In thefe lines, and indeed in a hundred others that might 
be produced, exaggeration and nonfenfe are mingled together 
in the fame unaccountable manner, 


‘ Doth the eftablifhment more holy ftand, 
Becaufe its right engag’d the martial band ? 
The church’s altar join’d to the parade, 
Here licens’d, there to ftrut in the cockade; 
‘The black cockade, with facred fignal trimm’d, 
No fqualid debauchee hath yet blafphem’d ? 
This bow ‘is mine, the bawdy coxcomb cries, 
A warrant for two worlds, a charming prize ! 
Gain’d by that teft, the fage’s name enrolls, 
The higheft bidder for the cure of fouls, 
Swimming in guilt, compunétion ne’er begins, 
This knot receipt in ‘full for all my fins. 
The foothing teft fecures a happy fate, 
To fhudd’ring fouls arriv’d at death’s dark gate: 
Should that condué& where fpirit never ends, 
Here the falvation of the beft depends, 
Where’er I-fal!, to Heav’n’s bright world I’m fent, 
There’s my laft-home, I’ve ta’en the facrament.’ 


This ftrange mifreprefentation comes, however, from a yo- 


tary of freedom, from one of 


‘ The magnanimous fouls by tol’rant grace infpir’d ;” 


and we fuppofe he would feel extremely indignant if charged 
with any deficiency in refpe€t to candor and liberality of fen- 
timent. 





Silva Critica : five in Autores facros profano[que Commentarius 
Philologus. Concinnavit Gilbertus Wakefield, A.B. Pars 
Secunda. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Deighton. 1790. 


i ee is with pleafure that we return, with the returning {pring, 
to wander in this agreeable foreft, where the ornamental 
branches expand with frefh luxuriance, and where we have on- 
ly to regret, that the extent is not equal to our wifhes, and 
that querulous complaints fometimes mterrupt the pleafure we 
fhould otherwife feel from the varied and beautiful fcene 
around us. In the fixty-fecond feG@tion complaints of this 
kind occur— apud quos (exteros fcilicet) hofpitio liberaliort 
excipientur, cum apud nos indigna jaceant hec ftudia, atque 
etiam multis improbentur, doctrine laudem fine labore, fi dis 

placet, confectantibus,’ 3 
The 
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The fir of thefe ctiticifms is one of the moft interefting. 
We thall follow it with fome minutenefs. It relates to Math. 
xX. 23- 


© Aun yar Asya tus, vw uy TEAEZHTE tag mores ty Iogama, iw ay 
sAOné iD vx avbpwre.’ | 


This paflage our tranflators feem to have rendered properly, 
€ Ye will not have gone over the cities of Ifrael, before, &c.’ 


© Haud alitér Mu/arum fuaviffimus interpres. Hy» ds tetwy rév 
galiwe “s Taw KaKeRS HALVED, ooTe wee vdwe Bsroro AIATEAEZAI, 
= we> xiAov: Xen. Anab. L.1. p. 152. Ed. Steph *. 

‘ Et Sophocles in Antigone: TEAEIN fix, vitam PERMEARE:) 
mos—fo Go THROUGH Life. Hos fecutus eft Lucianus: Amo tg 
Edad sic Indus TEAEI: Hermot. 71. 

« Hinc reété fe habet Eur. Oreit. 53. 

© H4is yeep ths yn» Meverews Teporag wary 
Aipteva de NavwAscsov EKIIAHPQN arary 
AKTAIZ ENOPMEI. 

« Sequor paraphraften: Tov Amare de tov Navarasoy — ATANYEAZE 
sewn, LNEAIMENIZE rw aiyiarw. Nec non bene Scholiaftes. Doéte 
defendit locutionem Mu/gravius ab Helen. 1590, ubi peflimé Sca- 
digerus: nec felicils ad Ion. 1126. rem adminidtrabat vir fummus: 

—_ Warrayn yae aseGe 

Zntov vivy ESELIAHZA* x BK gw Auberve 
Asv fcilicét fubauditur: wrbem PERAGRAVI. Sui oblitus eft edi- 
tor preftantifiimus. Vide nos fupra ad finem Seé. lix. ubi cunc- 
tan:er quidem, fed veré ftatuimus. ) 

“ Sunaviflimé cecinit 7hedaaus olor, Ol. ii. ant. 2. 

Hus 


Beotwy xexpitas 

a 
Wiieas 8 Th Java gits 
oud aovyinoy aueeas 
Omore wad arse 


ateieer ovr eyalw 
TEAEYTAZOMEN.’ 


The meaning of the word is fufficiently afcertained by thefe 
quotations; and the internal evidence, from various paflages 
zn the New Teftament. which fhow that our Saviour and his 
apofties, undoubtedly for wife reafons, fpoke often of the end 
of the world as at hand, confirms this reading. Yet, as every 
writer is beft adapted to be his own commentator, it would, 
we fufpe€t, be better to compare the paflage with thofe parts 


—_— 











'* In this quotation from Xenophon, we have taken the liberty of correcting 


@ topographical error, which, if it yemained, weuld have deftroyed the force 
of the paflage—aneus fer pingeg, 
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in the New Teftament where this word occurs. St. Matthew, 
alfo, who probably wrote in Hebrew, is the moft improper 
author to be illuftrated by the moft attic writers of Greece, 
The different tenfes of tercw and tercouait, with their various 
compounds, occur in twenty-five dit ferent places of the New 
Teitament; and it is remarkable, that in the greater number 
of thefe it really refers to myiteries, and confirms bifhop 
Pearce’s interpretation of the pailaze. In one on Ys and when 
ufed metaphorically, does it imply ‘ going over’ any fpace. 
The pail ge we allude to is St. Paul’s Second Epiftle to Timoe 
thy, iv. 7. Tov. Spoyov tercrena—l have finithed my courfe. In 
four other places of St. Paul’s epiltles, it has no fimilar means 
ing, and in four paflages of St. Luke’s writings it is not 
once applied to fpace. It is the word conftantly employed by 
our Saviour in thofe important zeras of his life, when he {peaks 
of fulfilling the wiil of his father; and, by the apoftles, it is 
coni{tai uly ufed on fimilar occalions. Yet on bifhop Pearce’s 
pian, who deferved more refpect from Mr. Wakefield than to 
be included among the ‘ quidam interpretes,’ the conf{truc- 
tion is peculiarly harfh and unfupported; nor does it agree 
with the context. We fhould leave the paflage therefore 
among the more difficult ones, or at leaft requiring a more exe 
tenfive refearch, than is admiflible within the limits of a Re- 
view. Wev\may, however, add that Chryfoftom underftood 
it in the fenit of the Englifh tranflators, and expreffes in his 
own language the meaning, os @faccle megicabovres Thy F2raucTie 
ynv. The latter part of the fection relates to fome amend- 
ments on the Apocalypfe, which, we think, fingularly inge~ 
nious. We fhall tran{cribe them without a remark. 


¢ Hee autém in memoriam mihi revocant infignem Apocalyp feos 
verficulum C. xi. v. 18. cui non videntur attendiffe aut interpretes 
aut critici, ut certé partum intellexiffe facilé crediderim. 


‘Kai r. boy upyiotncay, nor nAGev 4 opyn o8, nas 6 xaip@> Twy vexpwr 
xpOnvai—n. Te A. 


‘ Quis aquam ex hoc pumice in fe fufcipiet extundere? Imbe- 
cilkm fané operam et mil proficientem navavit 7. Gronovius apud 
Wetfienium, reponendo {cilicét «pubncayv, Vocem huic fenfui acs 
commodat.m, que ad receptam leCtionem propiis accederet, de- 
promere potuerat 4 LXX. virali verfione ad If..v. z9. fed indé 
nihil utilitatis in locum importatur, et {criptoris {copo nullalux. Noe 
meliis remfecabimus. Refcribe: Kas ta ebyy, QPT!'AS@HEAN t— 
i. €. steAcoOnoay euunncay— Et gentes EVANGELII MYSTERIIS INI 
TIATI FUERANT. Opyiaclecs; reves. Opysacbns, suunbns: Hefych. 

‘ Hac eft {cilicet con/ummatio myfterii per prophetas evangelizaté, 
de quo agitur c. x. v.7. et hic eventus videtur ouyxporters rebus 
gettis fab priore capitis vigefimi parte, Hic denique ipfifimus eft 
eventus, 
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eventus, quem tangit D. Lucas xxi. 24. qui Fohannem egregié il- 
luftrat. Kas legscaanu Ess WAaTeevy vio byw, axes TIAHPQONTI 
KATPOI EONQON. 

¢ Enimverd hec funt argumenti longé fublimioris, nec illotis 
manibus temere tractandi: 0 avaywasxwy sorte, 
~ € Cum tamén in hoc fimus, rem gratiflimam rheohgie myftis au- 
guramur, fi et alterum Apocalypfeos locum re&o talo infiftentem 
velinquamus, vexatum criticis, et ni fallor, conclamatum: iii. 2. 

© Tid yenyogwr, xas DTHPIZON ta Aovmra a wsrres ALIOAIZD@ANEIN: 
FULCI gue funt casuRA: et pulchra et fibj conftante metaphora. 
Verifimile eft feflinantem librarium, cim amo fcripferat, et fylla- 
ba vic finiret lineam, oculum celerits tranfuliffe, et vocem qui- 
dém non abfurdam, fed prorsts ineptam, 4 fequente lined impor- 
taviffe.’ 


The next fection relates to Matthew vii, 6. our author reads 
the verfe in the following manner. 


© Mn dwre To ceytov Tors xVOr, 

Myde Barnre res pacyacitas duu sumporbsy tw yorpay® 
Myrore katawatucwow auTEs ey TOG Worly auTwY, 

Kas spaPerrig enzwow tua. 


He confiders thefe lines as Hebraically referring to each 
other, in an inverted order. Mr. Wakefield does not, how- 
ever, fupport this ingenious fyftem with much force; and, 
‘when we confider the very extenfive ufe of pyzca in Greek, 
and /acero in Latin; that either may refer to the tufks of a 
‘boar, as well as to the teeth of a dog; that Jaceratus is ex- 
‘prefsly ufed in the former fenfe by Ovid, and that the inftances 


‘adduced in his illuftrations are not examples of an inverted or- 


der; we fhall not perhaps confider this fetion as adding con- 
fiderably to the ftock of philology. It is pretty evident that the 
faored author aimed not at the flowery ornaments of eloquence. 

In the fe@tion on Matthew v. 36, our author fuppofes the 
«conjunction » to be an interpolation, reading it in this man- 
ner—ye cannot make one white hair black. We perceive 
ene of the manufcripts collated by Stephens preferves the fame 
reading in a different order, Acuxny-womncat peaawav. There is 
Jittle reafon, however, for the alteration: the meaning being, 


© ye cannot make one hair white or black,’ whatever may have — 


been the original colour—you cannot make the moft minute 
alteration. ‘The text, however, is only the goal from which 
our author efcapes into a wood of philological conje€ture, cri- 
tical emendation, and tranflation, in which we always admire 
his ingenuity, when we are inclined to cenfure his rafh hand 
for ufelefs alterations. The following obfervations on Matth. 
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Vili. 28, illuftrate greatly this paflage, and give a proper idea 


of the author’s learning and the extent of his refearches. 


© Kee eAbovts avtw eg To wtgay—oanvTncar avtw duo dusnovslouevol, ex 
Tay pvnusbwy eter ofuevObe . : p58 | 
© Sepulchris {cilicét Fudeorum*edificium quoddam.non rard fu- 
peritruebatur, quibus fe tueri poterant ab injuriis tempeflatum hi 
demoniaci. De Fonatbants monumento lector, qui vult, adeat 
1 Mace. xiii. 27. Jof. Antt. xiii. 6. 5.— Fudei, debacchantem 
Flacci fevitiam fugientes, e=nexovTo Eb abyIaARS nas xoTpIag xas MNH= 
MATA, tefte Philone, p. 973- Diogenes apud Lusianum difcipulo 
fuo dicit, TA®ON ones. Ita folent melancholici, fi fit medicorum 
pater fide dign us; Ta (AEV TIOAAG EV AVTEOITS Kat EENIAENT EY, 1 t©oguacers 
d:vdpavt——cu Caves Pay BUT WorAAe Toss MEAATXOAIKOI® ta tosavura s 
p- 1275. Ed. Foef. quem locum in animo habuit Txetzes Chil. vii, 
830. Vide etiam ib. 808. et nos ad finem Set. xil. 
P ‘ Ex his fatis patet, cur Sec b40v6095 vel analcproy BVEUAy dicatur 
ire NV awdewy rowavs Matt. xii. 43. et quam decoré Sophocles, Aj, 
615. rem adminiftraverit : 
‘Nov 0 av, Ppev@- y O:0- 
BOA, QDsrois wey 
aivi@- iventas “ie 
nec intereft utram explicationem eruditi Scholiafis ample€aris : 
H, dtcv dvecOiwy aute tw Qeeva, wage tay Boow* ut Il. Z. 202. H, aoe 
oaAavnbess, ATO LETH DOCAS THY maravnbertwy meocarwy KOLb [LOValy Comnopstvwre 
© Nec fui comicus oblitus ett ad Plut. go3. 


© TewpyG ce 3 MEAATXOAAIN p' etwas oses5 
¢ Similiter’ Luc. Pharf, 11. 152. 
Busta repleta fuga, permifiaque viva fepultis 
Corpora. | 


‘ De Democrito hec accepimus-4 Diog. Laert. Hexe d xas roms ' 
Awe Ooxspalew Tao Parraciac, eonualwy evioTe, xas Tog TADOIZ diate 


Cav: p. 246. Ed. Rom. 
‘ Secundim autém D. Lucam, viil. 32. hic porcorum grex paf- 


‘ cebatur tv oges — in montibus. inc decorem fervat ‘Euripides, 


Bacch. 32. 
© Toi yag vey avrag ex douwy orspnc” eyw 
Maviass, OPOZ 0” one -4, wagxxomes, Petvave 
Enimvero, de hoc decore nihil fufpicatus eft Mu/gravius, adv. 677% 
© Aysrasa uty Booxnuar agts me Aswas 
BOLKQ~ doregnnerCov, nvix, nr 
AxTWas stings Deguabrwr xdore :" 


quz. funt venuftiflima, et, opinor, ita, ut dedimus, reformanda.’ 
But we find we cannot follow Mr. Wakefield in this foreft 


fo clofely as we intended.” He purfues the facred writers, and 
concludes 
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concludes with the Acts; leaving the obfervations on St. Paul’s 
epifties to another opportunity: ‘The texts, however, which 
he adduces, and which he amends or explains, are only, as 
we have hinted, introductions to numerous philological re- 
marks on the different claffical authors, which he feems to 
have examined with great attention, and the errors of whofe 
editors or copyifts he perceives and amends often with fingu- 
tar perfpicuity; acutenefs, and judgment. At times, however, 
he repairs what probably was never injured, and he occafion- 
ally changes without adding to the force, the {pirit, or the ele- 

nce of the paffage. He is not defective either in that truly 
Benelens art of fcattering invectives in pure claffical language ; 
and in copious reproaches of former errors, with a due fhare 
of compliment to his own fagacity. He ought to have refle@t- 
ed, that failings of this kind tarnifh numerous excellencies, 
and, when the mind is hurt by opprobrious reflections, it is 
not always in the moft candid ftate to judge of an antagonift’s 
Jabours. 

As we have extracted fome pages more purely claflical, we 
fhall felect one in which the author appears rather as a facred 
commentator than a critic. We mean in hisremarks on Matth. 


XXV1, 29. 

© Acyw 0 Duty, STs 8 LN Te an GOT EX THTL TH OsvynLaTO- THE awmEAB, 
Bas tg muepes exesvns, Otay avTo ww usb” Dnwr xesvow sp Tn Racin Te 
RateO ps. : 

On this paffage he obferves, that s#> does not in various paf- 


fages limit the pofition, that it may ftri€tly mean, that I fhall 
never again drink of, &c. Mr. Wakefield adds, that 


‘ Infignior nobis jam notanda venit orationis H-4raice proprie- 
tas, quz folet 4 prafente negotio locutionem fubité arripere ; et, 
ciim voce propria inceperit periodus, potiis in tran/latam precipi- 
tari, quam vel uti verborum circuitione, vel novam dictionem in 
fententiam inferre. Hujufce autém confuetudinis explicatio me 
breviloquentem effe non finit, cim przfertim promiffum, quod de- 
dimus in Se. xxix. nobis videatur hac occafione bené exequen- 
dum, quamvis operi diverfo tunc temporis deftinaretur hoc quic- 
quid eft negotii. 

¢ Cum verd exempla hujufce generis innumera quzrentem per 
facras paginas non deficient, mecum ftatui non nifi pauca feligere, 
et que ufque ad hunc diem non bené fuerint intelleéta criticis. 

« E verficulo, probé criticis exercitato, evangclifia noftri, pris 
mo periculum faciamus, iii. 11, 

© Fyw yey Ramrite Duns sy date abs psTovoiay, —— apt [de] duas Bagre 
TIT BY WUUATE AYylw Xb Wupt. 


© Noluit hiftoricus phrafin mutare, quamvis in pofteriore claus 
fula 
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fula ufum minis proprinm habitura fuerat vox BawriCew ad arpa et 
@vp relata, Hz autém voces (quod primus monco et ftrenué, in hoc 
contendo, orationis Hebraice colori et ingenio unicé confifus) nullo 
modo refpiciunt SanGum Spiritum, quem difcipuli erant mox ace 
cepturi, aut /ixguas igueas die Pentecoffes in capita Apofolorum de- 


lapfuas. Reddidebent vENrTO /anco et igue: with a holy Wino 


and with Fire: quod fatis probat fequens verficulus. Ventus av- 
tem sancTus, ed quod interpres Dei furit hic propheta, et mini~ 


fterlum sacrum geflerit.’ 


This is farther illuftrated by all the other evangelifts. 


The word xavov feems, however, to-fubvert this elegant 


fyftem, and we muft confefs that, in this part at leaft, our _ 


author is far from being fuccefsful. ‘The explanation which 
he gives is, I fhall not again drink of the fruit of the vine, till 


I drink it mew with you in my Father’s kingdom—in other 
words, before the mext vintage I fhall be in the kingdom of 


God. Various paflages from profane authors are adduced, 
which fhow that fo many harveits or vintages ‘are fynonymous 


to years. 


We fhall conclude with tranfcribing the following fection, 
which contains fome ingenious criticifm, but is a little tar- 
nifhed by the failings we have lately mentioned. 


* Matt. x. 316 My» 2 Qoenbnre: TOAAwy seebiwv daPersre ULE ge 
© Sine dubio legendam: TIOAAQSs see Biwy vaPepere vusis: Vide Vie 
26. xii. 12. Luc. xii. 24. Marklandus ad Lyf. p. 600. et edit, 


Complut. 
«Sunt fortafsé quibus hee emendatio valdé 


commendabitur ; 


et fpeciem quidém, ad primum intuitum, ut verum fatear, fani- 
tatis oftentat, fed prorsiis eft dwex@-. Nihil equidém unquam vidi 
infelicius ; nihil fcilicét, quod planum locum feedits corruperit, 
et argumenti folidifimi vim penitits diffregerit. Ita accipienda 


eft evangelifie mens: 


‘© Si Deus poferibus, quorum vel duo affario veneunt, tam 
provice invigilet, ut ne uNUS quidém ad terram cadat fine ejus 
numine; quanto magis ille vozis providebit, quj non tantim 
puoBus paferibus, fed MULTIs etiam, preftatis!” 

‘ Jam vides, opinor, mec proprietatis aliquid comparationi 


deefle, nec venuttatis. 


‘ Hinc tragici faftis maculam, que L£uripidis fbeciem dehee 


neftat, abftergamus: Androm. 763. 


¢ AA’, Ets Ye Totove” avop. amierslac, MONO 


Teorasoy auts snropes, mpeoeus DEE WP. 

TIOAAQ \ vewy yae nay ytewy srbux@- n 

KPLIzzZQn. , 
Fic Totovd avoe ATIOBAL FAL : ut Virg. ZEn. xi, 3 


licet omnigenarum thefaurum elegantiarum : 


73+ quem vocare 


Et 
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Et jam tu, fi qua tibi vis, 
Si patrii quid Martis habes, illum asP1ck CONTRA; 
Qui vocat. 


Pafferes autém intulit SenvaToR nofter, ut aves minimas et nuls 
dius pretii. Haid aliter Manilius, v. 385. 








totamve per urbem 
Qui geftant caveis volucres ad juffa paratas ; 
Quorum omnis PARVO confiftit PASSERE cenfuss 


ubi lectionem — guarum—exhibet editio accurata, fi Dis placet; 
Jonge ineptifimorum Bipontinorum, 

€ Quid autém nos homunculos vetat dare operam demereri hos 
eruditifimos editores, quibus fordent Bentleiz ingenium et doctrinas 
levifiima Maniliani textis mutatione in hoc ipfo libro, vi 303 ? 


© Hic fortem pharetraé Troja@ bellique gerebat, 
Major et armatis Host: Jubjederat exul.’ 


oe 





" Tour of the Ife of Wight. The Drawings taken and engraved 


fey 


by F. Hajfel. Dedicated by Permiffion to his Royal Highnefs 


the Duke of Clarence. 2¥Vals. 8vo. il. 11s. Gd. Boards. 


Hookham. 1790. 
‘T° {peak of the glowing tints of the weftern fun, the f{park- 


ling dew-drops reflecting the varied colours of the earlieft. 


light, the verdant green foftened by the gradually retiring day; 
or the lengthened fhadows of the furhmer’s evening, would 
ill {uit the gloomy feafon of winter, or the focial fire rendered 
doubly pleating by the howling wind, whofe effects it precludes. 
We avoided, therefore, taking up Mr. Haffell’s ‘Tour in a fea- 
fon fo little fitted for the reader’s enjoyment of the defcrip- 
tions ; at a period when our minds were perhaps; for the fame 
reafon, not attuned to enamelled meads and purling ftreams. 
The firft return of fummer we have not neglected, and amidit 
thofe interefting feelings which the tender green of the early 
leaves infpires, the author cannot meet with uncandid judges. 
Defcriptiong of this kind, introduced at firft by the glowing 
and {cientific language of Mr. Gilpin, and illuftrated by tinted 
etchings, which convey the general effect of the fcene, rather 
than a minute imitation of its fmaller features, though in the 
beginning pleafing, at laft palls on the fenfe, and difpleafes even 


- by its luxuriance. The practifed eye catches difagreeable ob- 


jects too quickly, and the difguft occafioned by fome of thefe 
is {fcarcely compenfated by the beauty of others; befides, the 
frequent repetition of luxuriant defcription leffens its force, 
and we begin to exclaim with the fafhionable wife—‘ odious ! 
odious trees!’ The tinted etchings, though thefe before us 
are, on the whole, well executed, are deformed by the tint: a 

glaring 
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glaring purple, a green glow, or a deep yellow hue, difguifes 
inftead of illuftrating nature. ‘Thefe faults are not, however 
peculiar to Mr. Haffell’s work, for they abound alfo in Mr. | 
Gilpin’s. Novelty may at firft hide defeéts, but when the zeft 
which it imparts is over, they recur with additional effects. 
‘This reafon, rather than any decided inferiority, probably ren- 
dered thefe volumes le{s interefting than thofe which preceded 
them in the fame line; and this reafon may operate on leflenin 
the fuccefs of pidturefque travellers, or of figures not diftin= 
guifhed with the accuracy of aerial colouring, or in a few in 
itances, of aerial perfpective. 

Mr. Haflell proceeds from London to Southampton; and 
from this {pot, as a centre, he makes fome pleafing excurfions 
into the country around, on either fide of the river. He em- 
barks for the Ifle of Wight at Portfmonth, and lands at Cowes. 
In this interefting {pot for the picturefque traveller, he pro- 
ceeds wefternly, and coafts around the ifland : again, from 
Cowes he goes to the fouth-eaft, and making an interior {maller 
circle round Caryfbrook, he examines the higher and the more 
internal parts. His great obje€ in this ‘Your is the picturefque 
beauty, either of the diftant profpects, the leffer feenery of 
more confined views, or beautiful objects, or groupes of every 
kind. In the houfes, he defcribes the paintings with much 
feeling and enthufiafm, and fometimes condefcends to inftruct 
us aS an antiquarian and a naturalift; but in thefe depart- 
ments, particularly the laft, his fuccefs is not very confiderable: 
He is evidently unacquainted with the fubject, and he ought 
to have avoided fuch difquifitions. 

After this outline of the tour, and this general character of 
our author’s work, it is only neceflary to fuffer him to {peak 
for himfelf, and fele&t fuch paffages of different kinds as wiil 
beft give an adequate idea of this work. 

The following defcription of a {cene on the road from Lind- 


hurft to Lymington is an early and pleafing fpecimen of our 
author’s talents in this line. 


¢ The road fill continued its courfe through a woody fange that 
formed noble groups, while a gradual light, darting through the 
thinner branches in the diftance, caught fome open fpace, where 
lightly touching the neighbouring cot, whofe thatch, with mofly 
weeds overgrown, foftly blended with the huge oak boughs that 
overfhadowed the roof, formed a pleafing effect ;—at the fame time 
the mouldering fpire of Brokenhurft, clinging to the elm and yew, 
juft fhows its fhaded pile. ‘The fore ground thus laid in fhadow, 
with a fmall piece of water rufhing at its foot, with a fingle light 
upon the diftant cottage, and grazing herd, almoft formed a pic- 
ture of itfelf; but when the thy fpire, darting from the firft dif- 

Crit. Rev. N. Ar. (IIL.) Fane, 1791. O ' tance, 
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tance, appeared fhaded by a flying cloud, it was a perfect compo- 
fition for a rural.picture.—The laft diftance was fraught with ene 
of thofe purple glows that the fetting fun fo freely difplays on a 
clear evening, when, exhaling the vapour of the moiftened earth, 
it fo charmingly blends each diftant hill and copfe with its aerial 
perfpective.’ 


- The Ifle of Wight has been long fince known as a {pot of 
the luxuriant beauty : it is not fo generally known that the bold 
abrupt precipices of its weftern. fhores, the cliffs and ravines 
in this neighbourhood, are fo truly in the grand fublime ftyle 
of beauty, that a native of Cumberland would find the fcene 
almoft congenial to his original feelings. From the etchings, 
we thought ourfelves contemplating the views of this northern 
region. It is certainly in part volcanic, and the force of the 
Atlantic rolling through the channel, has: rendered the fhore 
abrupt and bold. Perhaps thefe fteep precipices may have 
been formed when the ftraits of Dover were not in exiftence, 
and at the fame period, this little adventitious ifland may have 
been feparated from its comparative continent, Great Britain. 
Our author is-of a different opinion, becaufe there are no cor- 
refponding ftrata on the oppofite fides, and becaufe the chan- 
nel is deep. In reality, if the ifland was feparated from Bri- 
tain at that period, all the lower lands would be covered before 
the feparation, as the Ile of Thanet, the country round the 
embrochure of the Thames, and.a part of Suffolk were at the 
fame cera, by which every correfponding trace would be obli- 
terated. Our author’s obfervations on thefe cliffs, where he 
more minutely defcribes what he faw, are more valuable than 
his general philofophical difcuffions. 


¢ The mountainous cliffs that form Allum Bay are terrific in the 
extreme; a huge angle of rock, fhelving over your head,. is 
the conftant accompaniment of the heights ; and many of them are 
near feven hundred feet from the furface of the fea at low water. 

‘ In thefe rocks, the progreflive operations of nature in their 
formation are eafily difcernible—We found them to be compofed 
of aregular gradation of fubftances, from a watery clay to a per- 
fe&t and fubftantial petrefaGtion. The winter blafts, and inceffant 
ravages of the fea, frequently hurl large tufts of earth from the 
ftupendous heights to the ftrand beneath ; and thefe, lying there 
immoveable, gather from the undulations of the waves {mall hells, 
foflils, and pieces of flint ; till, hardened by time and the petri- 
fying quality of the water, they become at length a perfect fub- 

ance. 

‘ We broke feveral large clumps, which had undergone this 
tranfmutation, and found that they had attracted every marine pro- 
duction, In their primary ftate they appeared to have been chiefly 

clays 
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elay, without any durability. Their fecond ftate was, when the 
water had thrown its floating weeds round their fides, and had jut 
begun to attract the foffil particles and pieces of broken hells, 
which, entangling in the mofs and fegments, there remained, and 
contributed to their growing ftrength. In their third progreffion 
we found, that flint and fpar had forced their way into their centre, 
and cemented the earth together, till, in the courfe of time, the 
water had petrified, and clothed them with copperas ftones and 
iron ore for their outward coat. Their fourth and laft lage was 
where, the waves having wafhed them every tide, they plainly 
exhibited, on their outward appearance, all the foregoing fub- 
ftances entirely converted to hard folid rock. The minutenefs 
with which we examined thefe ftones left us not the leaft room to 
doubt but that falt water is poffeffed of the power to petrify, in a 


feries of time, the fofteft and mof diffoluble aflemblage of 
earths.’ , 


If the white fand in this fpot which our author defcribes, 
be really as we fufpect, decompofed granite, it will further 
fupport the idea that this ifland was originally a part of the 
continent. The ravines in this diftri€t are unaccountably 
called chines. In the following remarks, the appearance of 
the clouds, which is well defcribed, arifes, we believe, only 


from the condenfation of the vapours from cold, and perhaps 
from the abftraction of light. 


« The evening advancing, the clouds began to gather round the 
whole ifland, though fcarcely a breath of air was perceptible. 
Not an evening pafied while we were in this part of it but we obs 
ferved the fame extraordinary appearance in the atmofphere to 
take place. Juft where the fun had fet, a fmall gleam of red 
was vifible ; in every other part a gloom appeared that almoft 
feemed to threaten a general diffolution. A heavy black vaporous 
body dragged itfelf lingeringly from the eaft; while a confufed 
milty cloud, that hung over the fouthern hills, feemed but to delay 
its fury till the other was ripe to affift it in convulfing the earth. 

‘ Struck with a phoenomenon which we had obferved conflantly 
to attend the clofing in of the evening, we waited fome time 
near the beacon, to fee the event of it; when fuddenly the clouds 


became rent into a thoufand fragments, all of which haftily dif- 
perfing, funk below the horizon.’ - 


We fhall tranfcribe one other fcene from the author’s de- 


{cription of the midland parts, in the neighbourhood of Carif- 
brook Caftle—the Vale of Alvington. 


‘ The next fpot we came to of note was Park crofs ;—a moft 
luxurious fcene, and poffeffed of every requifite to make it an inetfti- 
mable picture. The fore-ground was bounded by a few noble 
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oaks, and a piece of water, relieved by the downs of Boucombe. 
Vhe valley was clothed with every tint that the declining fun 
could diffufe among its vegetations; nor was there in any part 
throughout the whole a want of water. 

The fcene at once delighted and amufed us; as it confilted 
of wild nature fcattering beauties over the richeft profufion of 
landfcape that coald encounter the fight. 

«© On our right, the downs rofe with fplendour, and gave a 
noblenefs to all that was [pread beneath them; while the vallies, 
fmiling, as if in hentitade for the bounties which nature had 
ftrewed with fo unfpa:ing a hand over their furface, contributed 
their utmoft aid to complete the voluptuous fcene. 

¢ For luxuriance, this little fpot claims a feperionity over many 
of the other vales in the ifland, beautiful and picturefque as moft 
of them are. The floping banks that form its bounds are fweetly 
variegated with all that can pleafe the imagination ;—the cheer- 
ing beams of the fun, though declining, | fhone with unwonted 
lutte ;—the timorous herd, fcattered underneath the noble oaks, 
difplayed their {potted veits from amidft the fheltering thickets ;—~ 
while carefully erect, the more fearful does, attended by their 
frightened fawns, ftood littening to a few noify village curs that 
yelped from an adjacent farm :—a combination of fcenes, warm 
from the hand of nature, all tending to imprefs the mind with 
thofe exquifite fenfations which are only excited by fuch calm and 
tranquil. fcenes.—Scenes, that while they delight the eye, and 
elevate the imagination, amend the heart, and difpofe it to the 
exertion of every amiable propenfity. For my own part, fuch 
{cenes afford me greater fatisfation for the inflant, than it would 
be in the power of unbounded empire to befiow.’ 


We have hinted at fome defeéts in aerial colouring, as one 
of the faults of the plates; candour, therefore, requires us to 
add our author’s apology. It is an able one, and fome pecu- 
liarity of appearance andenneaty diftinguifhes the colouring 
in every different place; but this is not fufficient to acccunt 
for the too glaring visits of many of the plates, and the fame 
unvaried hue. One plate * in particular, which fhines with 
the moft glowing-red, in which a fetting fun perhaps ever ap- 
peared, has this colour equally diffufed over 2 cottage in the 
fore ground, which, in fuch fituations, ought to have been in 
fhade. But as it willbe feen in the following paflage, that our 
author defends M. Loutherberg’s colouring, we may conclude 
with the ancient poet,—Qui Saviank non.odit, &c. 


——a~ 





* That in our copy which is cppolite to p. 5. vol. ii.—but the plates are not: 
always accuratcly placed. If this is really placed right, the water runs up a fteep 


falls” 


9. ‘We 
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¢ We obferved with pleafure that the valley was in a perfe& 
Tight, while the tops of the furrounding mountains were buried in 
total oblivion by the hazy dew.-—Many are the tranfits of light ; 
and greatly different are the effects of the morning and evening. — 
The colouring at thefe times vary fo much, that it requires intenfe 
- ftudy to convey properly by the pencil every tint which proclaims 
a fun-rife. 

‘ The moft forcible tint on the fun’s afcending the horizon, is a 
bright yellow, and entirely free from thofe reds that attend an 
evening declination ;—grey gleams ufually accompany its afcenfion ; 
and if not too ftrong, they difpel in a fhort time after it is rifen. 
When thefe clouds become of a more obftinate texture, they com- 
monly obfcure the fun for fome time ;—at that moment the co- 
Jouring becomes a deep mazarine blue, with tinges of white above 
its centre, and flrong lines of warm yellow at the bottom. 

‘ During all thefe effe&s, the fea receives an aflonifhing diver 
fity of fhades, but phage Se bright Saxon green. If the 
light can break any where on the fore-ground through the cloud, 
the other parts in fhade nearly correfpond with the depth of colour 
in the cloud; while the furf that beats on the fhore, being ftrongly 
impregnated with fand, fhines in a light ochre. 

« As I have frequently watched the breaking of the morning on 
the ifland, I generally obferved thefe effeG@s to be produced ; ef- 
pecial'y in September.—During that month a fun-fet gives finer 
colours than at any other time of the year; which may be attri- 
buted to the great ftrength of the vapours that are then exhaled 
from the vallies, and produce flronger colours ;—and thefe, when 
feen in the diftance, have all that fire and warmth with which Mr, 
Loutherbourg fo finely pourtrays juch fcenes after nature. 

‘ This glow in the works of the artift juft mentioned, I have 
often heard feverely cenfured, as being unnatural ;—but from the 
frequent opportunities I have had of comparing his works with the 
operations of nature, I may venture to fay, that he approaches as 
mear to nature as any living artift.’ 


On the whole, however, though little errors eccafionall 
appear, the work is veryentertaining. Indeed, natural objects 
defcribed with fidelity aud elegance will always intereft and 
attract the reader, not rendered faftidious by fafhion or affected 
refinement. 





en 


An Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Day, Efy. 
8v0o. 25.6d. Boards. Stockdale. 1791. 


ME: Day was a man whofe private life was exemplary, and 

whole literary talents have often been cheared by our 
praile. Yet, perhaps, his general goodnefs, the amiable mild- 
acis of his temper, and the judicious and benevolent employ- 
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ment of his varied talents, render him more interefting and 
re{pectable than his literary labours. In thefe, there muft be 
always an alloy of error and of prejudice, while, in a heart that 
is right, we can applaud even miftaken benevolence or injudi- 
cioufly directed zeal. Mr. Keir’s introduction might, there- 
fore, have properly led the way, if he had been fpeaking of 
Newton, of Locke, or of Leibnitz; but, in the pomp of words, 
we lofe the amiable mildnefs of the fubje, or in the adventi- 
tious corruications of eloquence, find it obfcured. It is how- 
ever, a fault which, though we have oftén occafion to repre- 
hend, we find it eafy to forgive. The quis pudor aut modus 
is always queftionable; and it will be always anfwered by the 
meafure of the affeCtion. Probably, the extraordinary collateral 
anecdotes, extraordinary only in the relation, might have been 
fpared. We can readily allow it to be a 


¢—Duty incumbent on thofe to whom his worth was known, to 
blend with their private tears for his untimely death, fome fketch 
for the public inftru€tion and example of the life of one, who, by 
the extenfion and activity of his philanthropy, feemed to belong 
not merely to his circle of friends, but to the whole human fpe- 


cies.’ 


The life of Mr. Day is not an eventful one. Born to a 
handfome fortune, he {tudied the law only to be more exten- 
fively ufeful: fhunning the glare of public life, his talents were 
confined to a {mailer fpot, but his fervices were not felfifhly - 
with-held, nor parfimonioufly or partially confined. His be- 
nevolence was extenfive, his charity conftantly exerted, and 
his piety exemplary. His literary works were not numerous. 
In his poetical attempts there is a plaintive foftnefs which in- 
terefts us, an elegance of expreflion which pleafes, and fome 
elevated and judicious fentiments which inftruct. He may be 
{tyled one of the firft poets of the middle clafs, for he feldom 
rote to the fire, the fplendor, the ardentia verba of the firft. 
In his political tenets /he was a warm and zealous defender of 
the eauie of America; but the conteft is now dead, and no 
afperity on this fubje@t fhould remain. He differed from us 
in thefe opinions; and he had many truly wife, difinterefted, 
and good men on his fide: we truft that we had fimilar fup- 
porters. In the works of entertainment for which the public 
were indebted to him, we think the Hiftory of Sandford and 


_ Merton by much the beft. 


His epitaph on Dr. Small, a very amiable and judicious 
fhyfician at Birmingham, we fhall tranfcribe. Itis his own ; 
for thefe lines have been placed on his tombitone, as they never 
pointed out the remains of his friend. | 

* Beyond the rage of time or fortune’s power 
Remain, cold ftene! remain, and mark the hour 


Whea 
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When all the nobleft gifts which Heaven e’er gave, 
Were centered ina dark untimely grave. 

Oh, taught on reafon’s boldeft wings to rife, 

And catch each glimmering of the opening fkies ! 
Oh, gentle bofom! Oh, unfullied mind! 

Oh, friend to truth, to virtue, and mankind ; 
Thy dear remains we truft to this fad fhrine, 
Secure to feel no fecond lofs like thine !’ 


As it is proper to infert alfo a fpecimen of the talents of the 
biographer, we fhall add his remarks on the literary merit of 
Mr. Day. 


* As then he made his literary labours fubfervient to his moral 
views, fo it is rather by confidering him as a man than as an au- 
thor, that this biographical fketch claims the attention of the pub- 
lic. For notwithftanding the degree of excellence which he at- 
tained in different kinds of compofition, it muft be acknowledged 
that every poft of literature is fo ftrongly poffeffed by our prede- 
ceffors, both in right of merit and of prefcription, that fcarcely any 
path remains open to the temple of Fame, by the mere exertion of 
human genius. Moderns may pleafe and inftrué by their writings, 
but they can {carcely now excite admiration, which is given only 
to thofe, who by their inventive faculty firft brought their refpect- 
ive arts to a high-degree, though perhaps not the fummit of per- 
feftion ; or elfe, who firft tranfplanted thefe arts into their native 
languages, and, as it were, naturalifed them in their own countries, 
with all the advantages which genius could give, and with all the 
graces which their languages could admit. Whatever can be faid 
after thefe illuftrious heirs of immortality, when faid well, has only 
the merit of a happy imitation, but very feldom the fplendor of 
originality. Yet, although every road to pre-eminence in talents 
be now almoft precluded, a nobler path ftill remains, and ever will 
remain open not only to the efteem and confideration of men, but 
alfo to their love and gratitude, namely, the application of ta- 
lents and arts already cultivated to public utility. In this view 
then principally the life and character of Mr. Day are prefented 
to the notice of mankind, and here he holds a diftinguifhed place. 
if this career be fuppofed lefs flattering to vanity, its due dignity 
will be ever afferted by fober reafon. It is alfo more beneficial to 
the candidates, as it excites lefs rivalfhip and envy, and even at- 
tracts the friendfhip and benevolence of every good man. And, 
fince the examples of thofe who have fucceeded in this courfe, are 
not only more within the reach of imitation, but are alfo more ufe- 
ful to ke followed, they are therefore fitter to be exhibited as pate 
terns of human excellence.’ 


We know not that humanity and benevolence can be in ex- 
O 4 cels ; 
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cefs; yet there is a {tate where zeal officioufiy intrudes, where 
humanity wants the guide of judgment, where benevolence, 
too feelingly alive, is its own tormentor. "We do not believe 
that Mr. Day carried either his benevolence or his patriotifm 
too far; but he certainty with fome propriety, charaCterifed 
hig early exertions as ‘ the extravagancies of a warm heart and 
a ftrong imagination.’ His letter to Mr. ——, perhaps Mr. 
. Pitt, fhows that his patriotic zeal was truly ‘inlet the guidance 
of judgment, and it difplays great ftrength of mind and found 


conftitutional knowledge. One admirable paffage we {hall 
tranfcribe from it. 


‘ As to the. reform of parliament, I think Mr. Pitt has dif- 
charged his promife, and the very reafons which have provoked 
fome,of my brother reformers, are with me the ftrongeft motives 
for admitting his fincerity.—To expect that the minifter of a great, 
and above all a corrupted ftate like this, fhould calmly and deli- 
berate!y demolith the whole frame of government for the fake of 
making an experiment, is betraying a lamentable ignorance of 
human nature. [am not myfelf fuch a child as either to expeét or 
with that all government fhould fland fill in fuch a wonderfully 

complicated fy item of fociety as our own, in order that two or 

three reformers may try their fkillin greafing the wheels. 

_ © But what J think may be fairly required of the preient miniftry 
is, that they fhould purfue national aie -&s by fair and honourable 
means ; that if they are not devoid either of intereft or ambition, 
thefe paflions fhould be worked up with public good, and not pre- 
dominate in the piece; and that they fhould never be fo entirely 
engrofied withthe dirty ideas of preferving their places as to facrifice 
truth, confiftency, and public intereft, and private integrity.’ 


Mr. Day was fimple in his manners, unaffected in his con- 
verfation, with a voice clear and expreflive, and a ready elocu- 
tion. On the whole, he feems to have been an unaffectedly 


religious, and a truly good man. His abilities, by no means 


contemptible, and yet never perhaps rifing to any very ftrenu- 
ous exertion, (for want, if the biographer pleafes, of an oppor- 
tunity) were conftantly employed in the beft manner—for the 
reformation and happinefs of mankind. 





The Rural Economy of the Midland Counties; including the Ma- 
_ nagement of Live Stock in Leicefterfhire and its Environs : 
together with Minutes on Agriculture and Planting in the 
Difiriét of the Midland Station. By Mr. Marfhall. 2 
Vols. 125. Boards. Nicol. i790. 
AVING examined Mr. Marfhali’s different works in the 
order of their publication, we now take up the laft col- 
lection of his obfervations. The ftation, whofe practice is 


defcribed 
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deicribed in the volumes before us, is at Statfold, in Stafford. 
fhire, near its boundary where it unites to Warwickfhire, and 
not far from the junction of the midland counties, Warwick, 
Stafford, Leicefter, and Derfbythires, whofe boundaries crofs 
each other a little to the north-eaft of Statfold, almoft at righe 

angles. ‘This county is flat, confifting of a {trong rich loam, 
chiefly employed in grazing, and the live ftock of this diftri@, 
for their beauty and their e% have been long celebrated and. 
valued, This is fill the refidence of the fubftantial Englith 
yeomen, who refide in and cultivate their own eftates, hee gh 
poffefled of confiderable fortunes. ‘ There is an initance of 
a man (Mr. Princep, near Croxall) whofe lands in their pre- 
fent high ftate of cultivation are not worth lefs than 2000l. 
a year, cultivating them as a yeoman’ ‘The annual value of 
Jand, on an average in this diftrict, is about twenty fhillings 
an acre. 

In the management of eftates and buildings, we meet with 
no very remarkable obfervations; and on the fubjeét of roads, 
which is of a difproportionate extent, while Mr. Marfhall op- 
pofes the practice of this ftation in making concave roads, he 
adds little to our knowledge of the true principles of conftrudt- 
ing convex ones, or,the caufes of their fuperiority. On hedges 
and hedge-row timber, Mr. Marfhalladds fome judicious re- 
marks, from the practice of this diftri€t, on plafhing; but 


the various weeds, which he mentions, are not injurious to 


the hedge quick after a year or two’s growth: they rather 


cherifh them in fummer, by preventing too copious evapora- 
tion, efpecially when the quick is planted on the fides. “That 
holly hedges would thrive under oaks is fufficiently well known: 
it forms an impenetrable fence; but it fometimes fhades the 
ground too much, and always impedes a free circulation of 
air. Patches of holly are ufeful in the hedges of grazing 
grounds for occafional fhelter, but we have often found it in- 
jurious when planted i in acontinued tow. ‘There is very lit- 
tle hedge timber in this ftation, but the plantations feem evi- 


dently modern. ‘The order of the trees is fuch that the quick 


rowing ones feem to protect the flower and more hardy oaks, 
a the veitiges of the plough i in the foreft are occafionably 
vilible. 

The farms, as has been already hinted, are large, and the 
farmers men well educated and regularly inftruéted in farm- 
ing, in diftant fpots, where they forget local and hereditary 
prejudices. In fhort, the bufinefs feems to be carried on in 
this diftri€t in a fpirited, able, and judicious manner. This 


_ leads our author to fuggeft the plan of a ‘ farmery,’ a femi- 


nary of ufeful inftruction in agricultnre; and, though his ideas 
on 
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on this fubject feem not to be carefully matured, the object is 
important, and the outlines of the plan highly proper. 

The wages of fervants are low, but the unlimited allowance 
of liquo:, acuftom borrowed from the cyder counties, where 
tiquor is lefs valuable, renders labour expenfive. ‘The ‘ fhow- 
teams’ alfo are chargeable, and the waggons high, cumber- 
fome, and heavy. ‘The double fhifting plough is an ufeful in- 
vention, adopted in this part of the kingdom. 

In this diftri€t they employ and depend much on the baro- 
meter. ‘Though it may appear unphilofophical and inconfift- 
ent, we mutt exprefs our difapprobation of too great depend- 
ence on, or indeed the ule of this inftrument in the bufinefs of 
agriculture. Our reafon is, that it lefflens the attention to, 
and the fagacity in, difeccrning the changes of the atmofphere. 
‘Thefe are often fudden, and the farmer in the hay field, or in 
reaping, cannot, on the appearance of a fudden cloud, return 
to centult his weather-glafs; or, if he did, it might ‘miflead 
him. ‘There are certainly times when the barometer {peaks 
of rain fooner than the atmofpherical phenomena; but fudden 
and tranfitory changes are beft underftood by the latter. ‘The 
firft object of the farmer then fhould be to underftand thefe, 
and he may combine an attention to the inftrument, though 
its changes fhould be fubfervient to his kriowledge acquired by 
ahfersation- Sailors, for inftance, who never “ufe the baro- 
meter, are remarkably perfpicacious in the knowledge of the 
weather, and from frequent attentive obfervation, we are cer- 
tain that it fhould only be of a fecondary importance. ‘The 
only point in which we have found the aerial phenomena fail 
is, when the wind 1s eafternly: the changes of the weather 
then elude the f agacity of the obferver, and elude too the ba- 
rometer. Our author is attentive to the barometer and to ob- 
fervation: they feem to have nearly an equal influence on his 
mind ; but we think his obfervations are not fufficiently ex- 
tenfive. ‘They are confined to the appearance of the clouds 
and the fetting fun; but the appearance of diftant objects, the 
definition of the outlines, the colour of different objetts, view- 
ed through the air at different diftances, are of importance. 
‘The appearance of the fetting-fun feldom mifleads an atten- 
tive obferver, though, in other countries, we have found it 
tefs decifive; but there ri fometimes low heavy black clouds 
accompanying even a glowing weftern fun, which fully the 
profpect of the next day, and fhow that it will be fhowery. In 
general, however, our author’s regifter, and inferences relat- 
ang to the weather, are very judicious. In the degree of heat 
on the 28th of July 1784, we think he muft have been deceiv- 
ed, or the thermometer influenced by fome reflection. It is 
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{tated from 891 to g0, in a fhady northern expofure. Our 
hotteft weather feldom raifes it above 78°. ‘The latenefs of the 
{pring 1784, and the drynefs of the fummer 1785, are cir- 
cumf{tances of curiofity. Some of the phenomena of the lat- 
ter we fhall tranfcribe, as the prefent fummer appears likely 
to be dry and hot. It is certainly true, that a fummer of this 
kind is generally fruitful. At this time (June 5th) the feafon 
_ is apparently very fruitful, though the farmers, fertile in com- 
plaints at leaft, feem defirous of rain. 


« The fummer of 1785 was preceded by a continuance of froft 
without. fnow; a remarkably dry winter; and by the other circum- 
ftances of the weather above recited. 

‘ The attendant circumitances, befide thofe of the weather which 
appear above, were, | 

‘ An overabundance of infe&ts: the oak and the apple-tree have 
been in a manner disfoliated by a caterpillar (fee Min. 150.) 
The turnep too, befide the beetle and the tenthredo, has been pef- 
tered this year by a new enemy, the bug (fee Min. 61. and 84.) 
But, what is obfervable, the chafer (the common brown beetle) 
{carcely made its appearance in this diftriét. 

‘ Vegetation, in the early part of the {pring, though the ground 
was fufficiently moift, was in general weak; owing principally 
perhaps to night frofts; and in the latter part of {pring and in 
fummer, it has been unable to exert itfelf; the fubterraneous moif- 
ture being exhaufted, without being replaced bya fupply from the 
atmofphere. | 

‘ Pafture grounds were, of courfe, bare, and meadows fhort. 
Neverthelefs, it is obfervable, that 

‘ Cattle, were their pafture ever fo naked, looked fleek and 
healthy. But, unlefs where ground was underftocked, cows gave 
little milk, and ‘* feeders’? gathered little fat. 

« Even horfes were diftreffed for want of water. See Min. 58. 

‘ Sheep alone did well. In a moift country, dry weather is 
favourable to fheep, It raifes them to their natural fituation. 

‘ Wheat injured by the froft, got thin upon the ground, in the 
{pring : in fome places, fo ‘* gally”—fo full of bare patches— 
as to be fcarcely worth preferving as a crop. 

‘ Spring corn, in general, came up partially. Some, how- 
ever, fown early and immediately after the plow, came up well 
together, and preferved a pretty good ftrength of vegetation.’ 

« Fallows appear to have received an extraordinary degree of 
melioration. The turnep fallow of No. z. is ina flate of tilth 
(friability, mellownefs) in which I have not, I think, feen plowed 
ground before; owing, perhaps, not more te the drynefs of the 

fummer, 
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fummer, than to the froft in winter, when it lay in ribs, or nar- 
row fingle-furrow trenches. The rootweeds appear to be totaily 
annihilated ; and the feeds of weeds, unlocked by the pulveriza- 
tion of the foil, and now futhciently moiitened by the late rains, 
are fpending themfelves : the furface green with feminal weeds. 

‘ Fallows that have this fummer received tolerubly good ma- 
magement, will, it is highly probable, communicate a degree of 
fertility to the foil for fome y years to come; and it is equa'ly pro- 
bable, that foils not ina fate of fallow will recieve a fimilar de- 
gree of improvement, from their texture being broken by the 
froft, and their crudities drawn out or cerreéte ak to an unufual 
depth, by the fun. [ {peak more particularly of ftrong and mid- 
dle foils. here 1s shan’ an idea which is probably y of ancient 
date, as it has grown into a maxim, that *‘adiy fummer wag 
never bad for England.” 

‘ No turneps, except a few patches which were fown carly, 
when the fpring eitithiads was not yet exhaufte’, and when their ene- 
were rom what caufe is a myftery—perhaps fo want of a fhower 
to adit their exclufion—f. fered the plants to rife without acheck. 
But the middle and the later fowing have been cut off wholly by 
the bectle and the bug ; which would not fuffer the caterpillars, 
though numbers of flies were among them, to partake of the {poil ; 
the plants being commonly devoured before the eggs of the ten- 
thredo had time to be matured. 1 found one nearly ready for ex 
clufion, and another half naked in its nidus; part of which had 
been devoured by the rapacious beetle.’ 


A valley with a flowing river, in our author’s opinion, 
feems to draw away fhowers : is it not the neighbouring hills? 

The miagpingnt of farms, and the courfe of hufbandry, are 
next detailed. Wheat is generally fown on oat ftubble, and 
barley and grafs feeds fucceed. The land then lies in turf fix 
or feven years, and the fame routine follows. ‘The details, on 
the fubject of draining, are inftructive; but, on that of ma- 
nure, state is little novelty: the ixiocfhertiiee farmers do not 
practice manuring, except in one article, very icientifically. 
Grain is almoft univerfally fown by bro sided, Harvetting, 
particularly the hay harveft, is conducted very negligently : 
much grafs is fpoiled by careleffnefs. ‘There are fome judi- 
cious obfervations on markets, and the neceflity of tolerating 
huckfiers, within certain limits, to enfure a complete fale for 
the farmer who may not choofe to run the rifk of carrying 
his wares back again. 

The prevalent | kind of. wheat is the red lammas; of late 
years the Effex dun, fimilar to the Hertfordfhire brown of 
Yo rkthire, have been cultivated. Spring wheat is much cul- 
tivated, and it fucceeds better when fown fo late as the middle 
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and latter end of April, or even the beginning of May. When 
fown earlier, it is dry and fhrivelied. ‘The fpecies of barle 
are the long-eared and the {prat barley. ‘The Poland oat has 
yiclded to the Dutch. The old potatoes are worn out and the 
tops are curled. They have two new ones, which muftin courfe 
yield to others. The quantity of grafs renders turneps a lefs 
frequent objet of the farmer’s attention. Mr. Bakewell has 
propagated a large green cabbage, which fucceeds very well. 
Attificial graifes, aud the management of grafs land, are next 
explained, with the management of the farmers of this diftri@ 
in floating their meadows, which, as the country is nearly, 
level, is conducted with great judgment and advantage. The 
euicker the circulation of water in the dykes and drains em- 
ployed, the more beneficial the efre€ is fuppofed to be. 
The moft interefting fubject of this fiation is live ftock, and 
the improvements of Mr. Bakewell in the fize and other valuable 
qualities of cattle and fheep are known to every reader even of 
newfpapers. His methods are not underftood even on the {pot 3 
but the great fecret is fuppofed to be, ‘ breeding in and in,’ in 
other words, inftead of croffing the breed, continuing it in the 
fame families, choofing the mott advantageous fubjects. Crofi- 
ing the breed is evidently of fervice to fupply any defedts 3 
but when the fhape is perfect, perhaps crofling will only dete-* 
riorate the breed, unlefs there are other {trains equally perfedt. 
In the defcription before us, the obfervations are confined to 
horfes, cattle, fheep, and {wine ; but the author premifes fome 





general ideas refpecting the principles of improvement. 

‘ The moft general principle is beauty of form ;—a principle 
which has been applied in common to the four fpecies. It is ob- 
ervable, however, that this principle was more clofely attended 
to at the outfet of improvement (under an idea, in fome degree 


— 
~ 


falfely grounded, that beauty of form and utility are infeparable) 
than at prefent, when men who have been long converfant in prac- 
tice, make a diftin&tion between a “* ufeful fort,” and a fort which 
is merely ** handfome.”’ 

‘ The next principle attended to 1s a proportion of parts, or 
what may be called utility or form, abftractedly confidered from 
the beauty or form: thus, of the three edible {pecies, the parts 
which are deemed offal, or which bear an inferior price at market, 
fhould be fmall, in proportion to the better parts. ‘This principle 
however, appears to have been differently attended to in different 
fpecies ; and will require to be re-examined, in taking the fepa- 
rate view of each fpecies. 
© Athird principle of improvement, which has engaged the at- 
tention of the Midland breeders, is the texture of the mufcular 
jparts—or what is termed flefh: a quality of liveftock which, vs 
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. miliar as it may long have been to the butcher and the confumer, 
has not, perhaps, been attended to by breeders, whatever it may 
have been by graziers, until of late years in this diftri€t ; where 
the ** flefh” is now fpoken of with the fame familiarity as the hide 
or the fleece; and where it is clearly underftood, that the grain of 
the meat depends wholly onthe breed, not, as has been heretofore 
confidered, on the fize of the animal. 

« But the principle which, at prefent, engroffes the greateft 
fhare of attention, and which, above all others, is entitled to the 
grazier’s attention, is fat,—or rather fatting quality: that is, a 
gnatural propenfity to acquire a ftate of fatnefs, at an early age, 
and, when at full keep, in a fhort fpace of time: another quality 
which is found to be hereditary ;—depending, in fome confidera- 
ble degree at leaft, on breed, or what is technically termed blood ; 
namely, on the fpecific quality of the parents. : 

‘ Thus it appears; that the midland breeders reft every thing 
on breeds under a conviction, that the beauty and utility of form, 
the quality of the flefh, and its propenfity to fatnefs, are, in the 
offspring, the natural confequence of fimilar qualities in the pa- 
rents. And, what is extremely interefting, it is evident from ob- 
fervation, that thefe four qualities are compatible; being fre- 
quently found united, in’ a remarkable manner, in the fame indi- 
viduals.’ 


Beauty cf form and utility of form are, in the general views 
of the grazier, and particularly of the butcher, united. Let- 
ting out the males for hire is a method more univerfally fol- 
lowed in this diftrict than in any other; and the enormous 
prices Mr. Bakewell expects for his rams are well known. 
The defcription of this gentleman’s famous horfe, and of a 
more ufeful one, we fhall tranfcribe : 


* The hanfomeft horfe I have feen of this breed, and perhaps 
the moft picturable horfe of this kind ever bred in the ifland, was 
a ftallion of Mr. Bakewell, named K. He was, in reality, the 
fancied war horfe of the German painters ; who, in the luxuriance 
of imagination, never perhaps excelled the natural grandeur of 
this horfe. A man of moderate fize feemed to fhrink behind his 
forend, which rofe fo perfeétly‘upright, his ears ftood (as Mr. B. 
fays every horfe’s ears ought to ftand!) perpendicularly over his ° 
fore feet. It may be faid, with little latitude, that, in grandeur 
and fymmetry of form, viewed as a picturable obje&t, he exceeded 
as far the horfe which this fuperior breeder had the honour of 
fhowing to his majefty, and which was afterwards fhown, pub- 
lickly, fome months ago in London, as that horfe does the meanetft 
of the breed. Nor was his form deficient in utility. -He died, I 
think in 1785, at the age of nineteen years, 
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© But the molt ufeful horfe I have feen of this breed is a much 
younger horfe of Mr. B. whofe letter I do not recolle&. His 
carcate thick, his. back fhort and ftraight, and his legs fhort and 
clean: as ftrong as an ox; yet active as a poney ; equally fuitable 
for a cart or a lighter carriage :—a fpecies of animal, which, 
if it were fafhionable as human food, would be full as eligible, 
for a farmer’s ufe, as an ox, of equal ftrength and aétivity.’ 


The breed of cattle is the long-horned; but in this refpect 
alfo rapid improvements have been made, chiefly from the 
Craven breed, fpreading to Weftmoreland, to Lancafhire, and 
Warwicktine. It was long celebrated as the Canley {tock, 
from Mr. Webfter of Canley, near Coventry, before it was in- 
troduced into Leicefterfhire by Mr. Bakewell. Let us add one 
defcription more of.the famous bull Shakfpeare. 


‘ His head chap and neck, remarkably fine and clean. His 
cheft extraordinarily deep; his brifket down to his knees. His 
chine thin; and rifing above the fhoulder points; leaving a hollow 
on each fide, behind them. His loin, of courfe, narrow at the 
chine; but remarkably wide at the hips; which protuberate in a 
fingular manner. His quarters long, in reality ; but, in appear- 
ance, fhort; occafioned by a fingular formation of therump, At 
firft fight, it appears as if the tail, which ftands forward, had 
been fevered from the vertebrz, by the chop of a cleaver, ene of 
the vertebre extratted, and the ,tail forced up to make good the 
joint ; an appearance, which, on examining, is occafioned by 
fome remarkable wreaths of fat, formed rqund the fetting on of 
the tail; a circumftance, which, in a picture, would be deemed a 
deformity ; but, as a point, is in the higheft eftimation. ‘The 
roundbones fnug ; but the thighs rather full, and remarkably let 
down. The legs fhort and their. bone fine. ‘The carcafe, 
throughout (the chine excepted), large—roomy—deep and well 
{pread. 

‘ His horns apart, he had every point of a Holdernefs or a 
Teefwater bull. Could his horns have been changed, he would 
have paffed, in Yorkfhire, as an ordinary bull of either.of thefe 
breeds. His two ends would have been thought tolerably good ; 
but his middle very deficient. And I am of.opimion, that had he 
been put to cows of thefe breeds, his ftock would have been of a 
moderate quality. But being put to cows, deficient where he was 
full (the lower part of the thigh excepted), and full where he 
was deficient, he has raifed the longhorned breed to a degree of - 
perfeGtion which, without fo extraordinary a prodigy, they never 

might have reached.’ 


The other defcriptions, and the method of the Leicefterfhire 
farmers in breeding cattle, we muft omit. “Ire dairy manage- 
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ment is not peculiar: to take off the rancid tafte of turnepsy 
or the bitternefs of barley {traw from the butter, they pour the 
cream into hot water, and again {kim it up when cold. They 
improve alfo the quality of whey-butter by hanging it over the 
fire till it is fcalding hot. What is called Stilton cheefe ori- 
ginated in this county, and—excellent cheefe it is. 

The fields of this diftrict, unlefs carefully freed from water, 
are not proper for fheep: the fheep are of two forts, the fhort 
wooled or field fheep, and the long wooled or pafture fheep. 
The firft are ufually brought from Shropfhire, Derbythire, and 
Staffordthire, particularly the firft; the lambs are fent to the 
fame counties to rear, and they are returned as ewes. The 
pafture fheep are neither a pleafing nor a profitable kind: the: 
new Leicefterfhire breed was firft formed by Mr. Allom, and 
greatly impreved by Mr. Bakewell: the form is beautiful, pic- 
turefque and ufeful, the haunches, and particularly the fore 
quarters, large; the offal, including bone, inconfiderable. 
They fatten quickly, and to a very confiderable degree : indeed 
the fat is often in too great proportion, unilefs it be confidered 
as a fubftitute for bacon, and thefe fheeplike hogs bear the fat 
in avery great degree upon the mufcles. In wool they are ra- 
ther deficient, but not fo much as has been reported. ‘The 
wedders run about four, the ewes four and a half to the tod, 
bearing about feven and fix pounds refpectively. On the 
whole, taking in every confideration, we do not confider the 
fuppofed improvement of fheep as valuable, for reafons from 
the defcription fufficiently obvious, and too numerous to de- 
tail at length. ‘The method of breeding rams, and the condi- 
tions of letting, are highly curious. Mr. Bakewell, in 1789, let 
three rams, brothers, at 1200 guineas; feven for 2000 guineas 3 
and in the whole diftri€t, the letting of rams is fuppofed to 
bring in 10,000]. annually. For the peculiar management of ewes 
with lamb, and of lambs, we mutt refer to the volume. Swine 
are the laft animals that are particularly deferibed: the large 
black and white Berkfhire breed is the favourite; but Mr. Bake- 
well, by the practice of breeding in and in, has improved this 
fort alfo. Some of the farmers contend that this method render- 
ed the fows ricketty, and we ftrongly fufpedt it will not fucceed 
after a feries of years: there are fome peculiarities in the food 
and feeding of fatting {wine which deferve attention. 

_ The firft volume concludes with fome reflections on live 
ftock, which we do not find particularly interefting. On thé 
fubje&t of wool, Mr. Marfhall fpeaks without fufficient inform- 
ation; and, on the whole, to what refpects fheep, we could 
wifh more attention was paid, for we do not think the fubject 
prope underftood. What relates to the employment of bul- 


Jocks for draught has our full and unreferved commendation 


The fecond volume we muft refume at a future opportunity. 
| JA Letter 
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A Letter r from Mr. Burke, toa Member of the National Affeme 
bly; in Anfwer to fome Objeétions to his Book on French 
Affairs. The Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. Dodiley. 1791 


Me: Burke’s Reflections have excited the oppofition of a 

-Y4 hoft, while few have been his advocates and defenders. 
To acarelefs or a diftant obferver, it would appear that, on the 
firft appearance of his work, the whole nation was roufed to 
exprefs its diffent or indignation ; that it was rejected with 
contempt, as frivolous, abfurd, illogical, and contradi¢t- 
ory. Phe faét is, however, we fufpedt, very different. ‘The 
filent admirers are numerous, and they are among thofe who, 
averfe from controverfy, reflect with coolnefs, and decide with 
judgment. Mixing with many of different defcriptions, we 
have of courfe found ere opinions, have heard various 
fentiments of Mr. Burke’s Letter, and our own decifions. 
‘Thefe have been flattering, - the praife has come from the 
laudatis viris, whofe approbation would, in any queftion, be 
fame; the blame from reftlefs difappointed innovators, who 
regretted that their defigns were prematurely difclofed; that 
their fchemes, by difcovery, were in danger of being crufhed 
in the bud. We mean not to fay, that wife and good men 
may not have occafionally difapproved of Mr. Burke’s doc- 
trines; for, as we obferved: in our laft, there is a baleful influ- 
ence, which diftorts objects furrounded by the medium of 
party, and gives a form and hue fuitable to the defigns of thofe 
who look at them. Yet there are truths, which the experi- 
ence of ages has fanCtioned; there are axioms, fixed'by the 
general confent of thofe to whom the application was unknown. 
Uf hiltory can be employed to mature the judgment, by the 
experience of what is paft: if the errors of politicians can 
guard the future enquirer from the misfortunes of his prede« 
ceflors, thefe univerfally fpeak the language which we have 
adopted. 

Mr. Burke does not contend with the numerous antagonifts 
who have attacked him; but we ought not to confider this 
as a prudential referve on the one hand, or a contemptuous 
neglect on the other. His Refle€tions were written in an 
epiftolary form to a member of the national affembly, and Ais 
objeGions are enly noticed. ‘They are few and of little im- 
portance: on the contrary, it is eafy to perceive, that the 
wounds inflicted by other weapons are rankling in his heart; 
and from the harfhnefs and afperity of fome of his remarks, 
we may judge of what complexion a more general anfwer 
would probably be. Mr. Burke acknowledges himfelf to be 
miftaken in the gradations by which almoft every individual 
joins in eleCting the reprefentatives; yet furely this political 
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{fpeculation (we allow it to be a weak one, and unfuitabie to’ 
a great populous nation) deferved not the following torrent of 
invective. 


« Tam unalterably perfuaded,- that the attempt to opprefs, de~ 
grade, impoverifh, confifcate, and extinguifh the original gentle- 
men, and landed propexty of a whole nation, cannot be jufti- 
fied under any form it may affume. I am fatisfied beyond a doubt | 
that the project of turning a great empire into a veftry, or into a 
collection of veitries, and of governing it in the fpirit of a paro- 
chial adminiftration, 1s fenfelefs. and abfurd, in any mode, or with 
any qualifications. J can never be convinced, that the fcheme of 
placing the higheit powers of the flate in churchwardens and con- 
ftables, and other fuch officers, guided by the prudence of litigi- 
ous attorneys and Jew brokers, and fet in a¢tion by fhamelefs wo- 
men of the lowelt condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns, and 
brothels, by pert apprentices, by clerks, fhop-boys, hair-dreffers, 
fidiers, and dancers on the ftage, (who, in fach a commonwealth - 
as your’s, will in future overbear, as already they have overborne, 
the fober incapacity of dull uninftru&ted men, of ufeful but la- 
borious occupations) can never be put into any fhape, that muft 
not be both difgraceful and deitructive. ‘Fhe whole of this pro- 
ject, even if it were what it pretends to be, and was not in re- 
ality the dominion, through that difgraceful medium, of half a 
dozen, or perhaps fewer, intriguing politicians, is fo mean, fo 
low-minded, fo ftupid a contrivance, in point of wifdom, as well 
as fo perfectly deteftable for its wickednefs, that I muft always 
confider the corre€tives which might make it in any degree prac- 
ticable, to be fo many new objections to it.’ 


We cannot confent to brand the new bithops with the 
crime of difregarding oaths, or {wearing to fupport what they 
cannot approve, for we have no doubt but many wife and 
confcientious men may not only confider the revolution as juft, 
but the conduct of the national affembly as proper. ‘The lat- 
ter we have conftantly difapproved, and agree with Mr. Burke, 
that many of their decrees will tend to “deprefs the national 
ipirit, add to the national burthens, and impede the national 
exertions. They may forma happy fa amnily, or a happy village; 
but they. can neither form a great, a profperous, nor a happy 
Ration. . 

‘Vhat the chiefs, who planned the revolution, had all the events 
in their view is highly improbable’; and that, when the name 
of a king is no longer ufeful, his perfon will be no longer fafe, 
is equally fo. ‘The perfonal character of the king, while it 
fecures him good treatment, will probably prevent any coun~ 
ter-revolution ;. and the chiefs could not know that tamely ir- 
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refolute, he would not attempt to oppofe, or that the nation 
would totally acquiefce in the moft determined oppofition te 
the inftructions they gave their reprefentatives. 

A fubjec that excites Mr. Burke’s warmeft indignation is 
the attention paid to Roufleau. 


‘ We have had the great profeffor and founder of the philofo~ 
phy of vanity in England. As I had good opportunities of know- 
ing his proceedings almoft from day to day, -he left no doubt in 
my mind, that he entertained no principle either to influence his 
heart, or to guide his underftanding, but vanity. With this vice 
he was poffeffed to a degree little fhort of madnefs. It is from 
the fame deranged eccentric vanity, that this, the infane Socrates 
of the national affembly, was impelled to publifh a mad confef- 
fion of his mad faults, and to attempt a new fort of glory, from 
bringing hardily to light the obfcure and vulgar vices which we 
know may fometimes be blended with eminent talents. He has 
not obferved on the nature of vanity, who does not know that ft 
is omnivorous ; that it hasno choice in its food; that it is fond to 
talk even of its own faults and vices, as what will excite furprize 
and draw attention, and what will pafs at worft for opennefs and 
candour. It was this abufe and perverfion, which vanity makes 
even of hypocrify, which has driven Rouffeau to record a life not 
fo much as chequered, or {potted here and there, with virtues, or 
even diftinguifhed by a fingle good aétion. It is fuch a life He 
choofes to offer to the attention of mankind. It is fugh a life, 
that witha wild defiance, he flings in the face of his Creator, 
whom he acknowledges only to brave. Your aflembly, knowing 
how much more powerful example is found than precept, has cho- 
fen this man (by his own account without a fingle virtue) fora 
model. ‘To him they erect their firft fatee. From him they come 
mence their feries of honours and diftinions.’ @. 


Even this reprehenfion, though well founded, is carried too 
far. Rouffeau, if made the ftandard of moral reclitude, will 
be a dangerous guide to the rifing generation: but the national 
affembly might ‘have erected a ftatue to the politician while 
they condemned his example; they might have applauded the 
precept, and inflicted a fevere penance in coniequence of the 
difcoveries at the Confeflional. 

We fhall add only one other extract: it contains both an 
explanation and an apology. 


« Your fundamental laws, as well as ours, fuppofe a monarchy 
Your zeal, fir, in ftanding fo firmly for it as you have done, 
fhews not only a facred refpect for your honour and fidelity, but a 
well-informed attachment to the real welfare and true liberties of 
your countrys I have expreffed myfelf ill, if I have given you 
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caufe to imagine, that I prefer the conduét of thofe who have re- 
tired from this warfare to your behaviour, who, with 2 courage 
and conftancy almoft fupernatural, have ftruggled againft tyranny, 
and kept the field to the laft. You fee I have correéted the excep- 
tionable part in the addition which I now fend you. Indeed in fuch 
terrible extremities as yours, it is not eafy to fay, in a political 
view, what line of condudt is the moft advifeable. In that ftate 
of things I cannot bring myfelf feverely to condemn perfons who 
are wholly unable to bear fo much as the fight of thofe men in 
the throne of legiflation, who are only fit to be the objects of cri- 
minal juftice, If fatigue, if difguft, if unfurmountable naufea, 
drive them away from fuch fpetacles, ub miferiarum pars non mi- 
mima erat, videre et af/pici, I cannot blame them. He muft have 
an heart of adamant who could hear a fet of traitors puffed up 
with unexpected and undeferved power, obtained by an ignoble, 
unmanly, and perfidious rebellion, treating their honeft fellow 
eitizens as rebels, becaufe they refufed to bind themfelves through 
their confcience, againft the dictates of confcience itfelf, and had 
declined to fwear an active compliance with their ownruin. How 
could a man of common flefh and blood endure, that thofe, whe 
but the other day had fkulled unobferved in their antichambers, 
fcornfully infulting men, illuftrious in their rank, facred in their 
funétion, and venerable in their chara&er, now in decline of life, 
and fwimming on the wrecks of their fortunes, that thofe mifcre- 
ants fhould tell fuch men fcornfully and outrageoufly, after they 
had robbed them of all their property, that it is more than enough 
it they are allowed what will keep them from abfolute famine, and 
that for the reft, they muft let their grey hairs fall over the plough, 
#0 make out a fcanty fubfiftence with the labour of their hands! 
Laft, and worft, who could endure to hear this unnatural, infolent, 
@nd favage defpotifm called liberty? If, at this diftance, fitting 
guietly by my fire, I cannot read their decrees and fpeeches withe 
out indignation, fhallI condemn thofe who have fled from the ac. 
tual fight and hearing of all thefe horrors? No, no! mankind 
thas no title to demand that we fhould be flaves to their guilt and 
infolence ; or that we fhould ferve them in fpite of themfelves. 
Minds, fore with the poignant fenfe of infulted virtue, filled 
with high difdain againft the pride of triumphant bafenefs, often 
have it not in their choice to ftand their ground. Their complex- 
ion (which might defy the rack) cannot gothrough fuch a trial. 
Something very high mutt fortify men tothat proof.’ 


It is with regret we muft conclude, that, in this additional 
Letter, Mr. Burke has not added greatly to his former fame. 
Zt is the railing of an angry man, hafty from refentment, un- 
diftinguifhing from impetuofity: much, however, muft be al- 
lowed in apology. Mr. Burke gave publicly an opinion, and 
, fupported 
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fupported it by his printed RefleGtions. Suppofe him to 


have been hafty, warm, and inaccurate: for faults fo venial, 

he has fuffered as for crimes. It was not enough to detect his 
errors, and to weprehend his too zealous ardour; he has been 

overwhelmed with invective; his private and public life have 

been fcrutinized with equal feverity ; virulent abufe, malicious: 
farcafms, and bigotted rancour, have continued to purfue him. 

The malignant effufions of the weakeft of zealots (Mr. Paine) 

have been placed in competition with a work written in a ftyle 

no lefs elegant than animated ; and to this invidious attempt 

the palm has even been awarded. It is Lucilius triumphing 

over Virgil. Under fuch treatment we wonder not that Mr. 

Burke’s refentment was kindled; but are forry that he has de- 

{cended to fhow it fo pointedly. 
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Zravels through Cyprus, Syria, and Paleftine; with a General 
Hiftory of the Levant. By the Abbé Mariti. Tranflated 
from the Italian. 2 Vols. ‘8v0. 10s. Boards. Robinfon, 
1791. 

N account of Travels, through ceuntries which are cele-« 
brated either in facred or profane hiftory, will always 
prove particularly interefting to the curiofity of mankind. We 
fhall therefore give our readers a more minute detail of thefe’ 
volumes than other works generally require; elfpecially as the 
abbe Mariti appears to be no lefs intelligent in his obfervations; 
than faithful and diftin@ in reciting them. | 
Cyprus is an ifland in the eaftern part of the Mediterranean, 
fituated between 32 and 35 degrees of eaftern longitude, and 
between 34 and 36 degrees of north latitude. It was anciently, 
known by many different names, both among poets and hif- 
torians; the former of whom made it the birth-place of Ve- 
nus, and the abode of the Graces. This rland contained for- 
merly nine kingdoms, tributary to Egypt, and foon after to the 

Romans. From the emperors of the Weft it paffed to thofe of 

the Eaft; but was taken from them by the Arabs, under the 

reign of Heraclius. A prince of the family of the Comenii, 
afterwards ufurped the government of the whole ifland; but, 
in 1191, he was deprived of it, together with his life, by 

Richard I. king of England. ‘This monarch fold it to the 

Templars, who finding themfelves unable to retain the fove- 

reignty, on account of the religious prejudices of the na- 

tives, delivered it back to Richard, by whom it was renounce» 
ed in favour of Guy de Lufignan. In 1480, a defcendant of 
this prince transferred it to the Venetians, from whom it was 
taken, in 1570, by the Turks, in whofe hands it has remain- 

ed ever fince. . 

‘This beautiful ifland is faid by our author to be two hun- 
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dred and twenty miles in length, fixty-five in breadth, and 
about fix hundred in circumference, comprehending the gulphs. 
A chain of mountains, the higheft of which are Olympus, St. 
Croix, and Buffavent, divides it from eaft to weft. Owing to 
the great fcarcity of rain, there.are in the ifland few rivers or 
torrents, the beds of which, even in winter, are not entirely 
dry. Hiftorians inform us, that in the reign of Conftantine, 
no rain fell in Cyprus for the {pace of thirty years, 
There was anciently in the ifland a great number of cities, 
of which nothing at prefent remains but the names, and a few 
ruins. here are fome even, for the ancient fituation of 
which it would be in vain to fearch, Famaguft and Nicoifa 


-are the only places of importance ; unlefs Larnic, where the 


European merchants have their factory, may be clafled in the 
fame rank, 

. Tertian and quartan fevers are not only common but obfti« 
nate in Cyprus, as well as in all the Levant. ~Our author, 
however, thinks that thefe diforders are rather owing to errors 
in living, than to any malignity in the air; and he relates the 
general means both of avoiding and curing them. 

The inhabitants, we are told, are, in general, tall and 
well made; have an agreeable and noble air, and are tempe- 
yate in their manner of living. The women have nothing 
beautiful but their eyes; their features are deftitute of deli- 
cacy: yet they have always been held in the higheft eftima- 
tion for their charms. ‘They are of a very amorous difpoff- 
tion, have little tafte for induftry, and feem much inclined to 
voluptuoufnefs. For the moft part, they attain to a good old 
age; and it is not uncommon to fee great-grandmothers be- 
come tired of widowhood, and contract a new marriage. 

The people in the ifland clothe themfelves in the fame man- 
ner as the inhabitants of Conftantinople. The ladies are dif- 
tiriguifhed by nothing but their light and lofty head-drefs, 

yhich is a very ancient fafhion in the country. Their drefs 
is much clofer than that ufed by the Turks, and confifts of a 
{mall veft, with a petticoat of red cotton cloth. ‘Their robe 
is of cloth, velvet, or filk. Itis along piece of {tuff proceed- 
ing from the fhoulders, which pafles under the arms, and hangs 
down to the ground, It does not meet before, and leaves 
that part of the body entirely uncovered. ‘Their fhifts are of 
ilk. ‘They wear breeches, or a kind of drawers; and to half- 
boots of yellow leather are fixed, towards the ancle, fandals, 
which ferve them for fhoes. They ufe no ftays; a plain veft 
of cotten marks out their fhape, without injuring the pliable- 
nefs of the body. Over the whole is thrown a light veil; 
with which their modefty not being contented, they add one 
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made of a coarfer ftuff. They wear gold chains round the 
neck; and their arms are ornamented with jewels and pearls. 
Their head-drefs is an aflemblage of beautiful, printed, muf- 
lin handkerchiefs, arranged in fuch a manner as to form fome- 
thing like a helmet; to the extremities of which they affix an- 
other handkerchief folded in the fhape of a triangle, and fuf- 
fered to float over the fhoulders. ‘This drefs raifes them a 
foot and a half, and gives them a theatrical and gigantic ap- 
pearance. 

The population of Cyprus is faid to have greatly decreaied : 
at prefent, the inhabitants fcarcely amount to forty thoufand. 
This calculation, however, the author obferves, is perhaps not 
very exact; for the orientals keep no regifter of births or 
deaths. It is remarkable, that the women are much more 
numerous than the men. This obfervation the abbé Mariti 
has often made, and it was confirmed by all with whom he 
-converfed in the Levant. ‘ From this, fays he, it would ap- 
pear as if polygamy, fo common among the orientals, had been 
pointed out by nature itfelf: for were they obliged, like the 
Europeans, to confine themfelves to one woman, all the reft 
would be ufelefs; and this fuperabundance would be an ex- 
ception to avery true axiom, that nature has made nothing 
gn vain.’ | 

This ifland was formerly one of the richeft and moft fertile 
in the world. It abounded with mines of gold, filver, cop- 


‘per, iron, marcafite, rock-alum, and even emeralds; but of 
7 3 > b ] > 


thefe ancient productions nothing now remains except the re- 
membrance, and the names of the places from which they were 
procured. ‘The chief productions at prefent are, filk, cotton, 
wool, nutmegs, wines, turpentine, kermes, laudanum, wheat, 
barley, coloquintida, pitch, tar, glafs-wort, falt, St. John’s 
bread, timber for building, umbre, and green earth. Ail thefe 
productions form fo many branches of commerce which the 
iiland carries on with Europe. Deer, roebucks, afles, wild 
bears, and a great number of the moft beautiful pheafants, 
once enlivened the plains of Cyprus; but they are all now de- 
ftroyed. Nature has been exceedingly lavifh in flowers in this 
ifland. Hyacinths, anemonies, ranunculufes, and Narciffutesy 
both fingle and double, thrive even upon the mountains, with 
out cultivation. Oranges, of an exquifite tafte, and delicious 
flavour, are common. 

No wild animals are feen in the ifland but foxes and hares. 
The odoriferous herbs on which the latter feed, give their fleth 
an excellent tafte, and a moft agreeable flavour. 

‘The moft common of the winged-tribe are rails, partridges, 
Snipes, quails, and thrufhes. Of water-fowl there is great 


P4 abundanec. 
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abundance. ‘The becaficos and ortolans are remarkably fat, 


and extremely numerous. In the months of July and Auguft, 


the fields are covered with flocks of vultures; but it appears 
that this4s only a refting-place for them in their paflage to 
fome other country. Among the venomous animals there is a 
kind of ferpent, the Greek name of which fignifies the deaf 
fnake : its bite is mortal; its body is about two feet in length, 
and an inch in diameter; its colour is black and yellow, and 
it has two fmall horns on its head. ‘The Greeks, our author 
obferves, have named it very improperly, for it is by no means 
deaf. It generally frequents corn-fields; and the reapers, be- 
fides wearing bufkins, fix {mall bells to their fcythes, in order 
to frighten it away. 

The horfes in Cyprus are not very proper for the courfe ; 
but at Paphos there are fome highly eeemed for their pace, 
which is a kind of accelerated trot. ‘The oxen are lean, and 
ofa {mall fize. ‘The Greeks never eat beef; for they hold it 
as a maxim, that the animal which tills the ground, and is 
the companion of man in his labours, ought not to be ufed 
for food. The mutton is juicy and tender; and the tails of 
fome of the fheep, which are remarkably fine, weigh upwards 
of fifty pounds. Many of thefe animals have three, and even 
five, horns. Nothing can be more beautiful than the flocks 


_of goats feen in Cyprus. 


In the fecond chapter, the author defcribes the port and 
town of Salines, in the fouthern part of the ifland; with the 
ceremonial neceflary to be obferved on the arrival or depart- 
ure of veflels; and, in the next chapter, we are conduéted to 
the ancient city of Citium, at prefent in ruins. This was for- 
merly a place of great renown, and has given birth to feveral 
eminent perfonages, among whom is Zeno, the founder of the 
stoic fect of philofophers; concerning which the abbé makes 
many judicious obfervations. Nothing is now to be feen of 
this city but the foundation of its walls, and of a few edifices. 
The {pot where all the reft ftood is now an extenfive culti- 
vated plain; and the labourers, in ploughing the ground, turn 
up, every day, large ftones, with which the houfes of Salines 
and Larnic are conftructed. In 1767, a quarry being open- 
ed for the purpofe of procuring ftones, the workmen found in 
it a head of Caracalla, of white marble; and feveral Ro- 
man medals of Septimius Severus, Antoninus Caracalla, and 
Julia Domna, with a Greek infcription, and on the reverfe 
the temple of Paphos, with the legend KOINON KTIIPION. 
Some of them had the‘head of Caracalla on one fide, and that 
of Geta on the reverfe. Others had that of the emperor Clau- 
dius, with a Latin infcription ; and on the reverfe a crown of 
, laura, 
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laurel, in the middle of which was the Greek legend above 
mentioned. ‘The remains of ancient aqueducts, which are 
found at this place, prove that the inhabitants were under the 
neceflity of conveying the water from a great diftance. No 
author has fixed the precife epoch of the deftruction of Citi- 
um; but the medals found in its ruins afford reafon to believe, 
that it happened as far back, at moft, as the year 210 of the 
Chriftian era. 

In the fourth chapter, the traveller defcribes the city of 
Larnic, which is the refidence of the European confuls. It is 
fituated to the north of the ancient Citium, and even occupies 
a part of the’ ground on which that city once ftood. It forms 
a femicircle, the extremities of which look towards the fouth; 
and it is near a league in circumference. All its buildings are 
modern, and it contains no monument of remote antiquity. 
The mofque was formerly a Latin church. It is a narrow 
edifice, built in the Gothic ftyle, and exibits nothing remark 
able. It is the only ‘Curkifh place of worfhip in Larnic. The 
Greeks have three churches; of which that of St. John is a 
kind of cathedral. ‘The church of St. Mary, belonging to the 
Fathers of the Holy Land, is divided into three naves: the 
two collateral ones are kept fhut; becaufe, in the eaft, the 
women are entirely feparated from the men; and the Latins 
follow the fame cuftom, out of refpect for the orientals. 
Every Greck and Latin church is furrounded by walls. In 
thofe of the former, the entrance is through a gate about three 
feet and a half in height; which is made fo low, to prevent 
the Greeks from introducing horfes and other animals into 
the inclofure. The public edifices are ill conftructed of ftone ; 
but every other building is formed of bricks. ‘The earthy co- 
lour of thefe bricks in Cyprus gives the houfes externally a dif- 
mal appearance; but travellers are agreeably furprifed to find 
them airy and commodious within, where they are whitened 
with a compefition of talc. ‘‘Thefe houfes have only one ftory 
above the ground-floor: the roofs are formed of earth mixed 
with clay; and the crevices produced in them by the heats of 
fummer clofe of themfelves during the rains of winter. They 
are about nine inches in thicknefs; and are fupported by large 
beams, over which are laid very thin laths, covered with mats 
made of reeds. They are, however, not proof againft a continu- 
ance of wet weather; and the inhabitants are under the necef- 
fity of giving them continual repairs. Houfes built after this 
manner have at leaft one advantage ; which is, that they. refift 
earthquakess fad experience having taught the Cypriots to 
prefer them to houfes built of ftone. ‘They are paved with 
very foft white marble, which eafily exfoliates. Every _ 
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has a garden, the cultivation of which is the principal amufe- 
ment of the inhabitants. 

Among the private houfes at Larnic, there are fome which, 
on account of their grandeur, and the richnefs of their abd 
ture, may be confidered as palaces. Such is that of the Eng- 
lith conful, and a few others. The houfes of the Greeks and 
‘Turks are generally pretty large and fpacious ; but they are 
built in a whimfical ftyle, and Jaid out in a very irregular 


sgmainer. 


Some travellers have confounded the fantons with the der- 
viles; but our author {pecifies the circumftances by which the 
are diftinguifhed. He mentions likewife another feQ, called 
the Abdales, who are religious vagabonds, difperfed through 
all Afa. They wander about from one town to another, and 
ftop wherever they find the beft entertainment. In their man- 
mers and cuftoms they have a great refemblance to the fan 
tons; but they are diftinguifhed by one & ingularity, which is 
the great intereft the women take in every thing relating to 
them. * No fooner, fays he, is an abdale arrived in any town, 
than they all honour him with their vifits; they make frequent 
affignations with him, without the leaft feruple; and fome of 


‘aie even do not bluth to fubmit to his defires in the middle 


of the fireets, and in other public places, while a fimple cloak 
conceals from view thefe fuperftitious orgics. One may well 
wonder how fuch monitrous abufes can be tolerated: they are 
indeed profcribed in Syria, but they are very frequent at Cai- 
ro.’ 

The author in the next divifion of the work, purfues the 
route from Larnic to Nicofia. Beautiful meadows, of a vaft- 
extent, formerly occupied this part of the ifland; but they are 
now converted into infectious marfhes, which corrupt the air ; 
and though fome of them have been drained and cultivated, 
one cannot fee without pain the defolate fiate of a country 
which is faid to have been fo delightful in former times. Even 


-fifty years ago, the fields in the neighbourhood were cultivat- 


ed by epwards of two thoufand hands, who mannfactured a 


- great quantity of cotton, with fome of the heft filk in the 


ifland; but, except a few that produce corn, and a little cot- 
ton, they are now entirely neglected. In this place our au- 
thor had the pleafure of {eeing a Cyprian hunting match ; 
fpeCtacle very common in the ifland, and which he very dif 
tinctly defcribes. 
In*the fixth chapter the traveller treats of Nicofia, the ca- 
ital of the kingdom of Cy prus. It ftands about the middle of 
the ifland, in the centre of a vaft plain ; ; and is furrounded by 
hills and mountains, at the diftance of ten miles. “The majt 


beautiful edifice at this place is.the church of St. Sophia, 


where 
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where the kings of Cyprus were formerly crowned. It is built 
in the Gothic ftyle, confifting of three large naves; and con- 
tains the tombs of the Lufignans, and of feveral ancient Cy- 
.priots and noble Venetians. Our author next gives an ac- 
count of the amours, the marriages and divorces of the Turks; 
but for the account of thefe we hall refer our readers to the 
work. 

In the feventh chapter he defcribes the route from-Nicofia 
to the town of Cerines. Along this road, to fome diftance 
from Nicofia, the Turks have erected a great many tombs. to 
the memory of their countrymen. ‘They are all of the moft 
beautiful white marble, and are: ornamented with columns, 
After travelling an hour and a half in the plain, the abbe fell in 
with two arms of the river Pedicus, which he croffed by two 
{tone bridges, exceedingly well built. The ftreams below roll 
over a bed covered with {mall pebbles of red jafper, which 
may be eafily perceived through the limpid water. “T'urning 
his way, he at length reached the bottom of thofe mountains 


which traverfe the ifland from eaft to weft. All the roadsin .- 


this part are fteep and difficult. “The.moft commodious paf- 
fage is the Bogas : it is a {mall opening between two hills; 
where the path is fometimes fo narrow as to admit only of 
one perfon, and fometimes to reeeive a wheel-carriage. On 
arriving at the top of the hill, however, the profped is de~ 
Kehtful. You have a fuil view of the fea of Caramania, and 
of all the northern fide-of the ifland; while a moft beautiful 


tky, and a ferene atmofphere, adds to the enchantment of the - 


{cene. In defcending the mountain on the other fide, the tra 
veller entered a valley, interfected with riv ulets, and enamel- 
led with beautiful flowers. All thefe mountains are covered 
with fhrubs, bufhes, and underwood. 

The village and citadel of Cerines are fituated at the diftance 
of twenty miles from the capital. This village is far from 
being populous; but the country around is the moft fertile in 
the ifland, and the inhabitants are almoft all engaged in agri- 
culture. ‘The fprings which iffue from the bofom of.the earth 
contribute greatly to its fecundity. Its chief productions are 
barley, filk, cotton, oil, and carob beans. - Our author after- 
wards gives an hiftorical account of Cerines, which was ranked 
among the number of cities in the time of the orthodox Greek 
bithops ; ; but we fhall proceed upon our route, and, hereafter, 
without mentioning always the different chapters. 

The monattery of Lapafis is inviting to the refearches of a 
traveller.. ‘To go from Cerines to this place, one muft keep 
to the eaft, and traverfe a plain five miles in length, but one 
of the mot fertile and pleafant in theifland. The richnefs of 
ry F tig 
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the productions, fays our author, a variety of fruit and other 
trees, hills covered with an eternal verdure, a thoufand de- 
hghtful protpects, the atmofphere impregnated with the moft 
delicious perfumes, and a multitude of {prings and rivulets ; 
all concur to render this coaft a perfect paradile. By this de- 
hightful route you arrive at the monaftery, which is built on 
the declivity of a hill, and commands an admirable profpeét. 
Above it there are other little hills, covered with groves of 
trees and fhrubs. ‘This abbey was built by Hugo III. of the 
Lufignans, who granted it feveral privileges. Among thefe, 
the fuperior, when he mounted on horfeback, had the privi- 
lege of wearing a {word and gilt {purs, after the manner of the 
knights of the kingdom. ‘This abbey was originally a very 
extenfive building ; but the greater part of it was deftroyed at 
the taking of the citadel of Cerines. Among the remains is a 
moft beautiful cloifter, furrounded by eighteen pillars of the 
Corinthian order. ‘The refetory is ninety feet in length, and 
thirty-two in breadth; the arched roof is fupported by feven 
columns; and to the north are fix large windows, which ren- 
der it exceedingly pleafant. Under the firft arcade of the 
cloifter, oppofite to the gate, are two large fepulchral urns of 
white marble, the workmanfhip of the ancient Romans. One 
of them, fmooth and well polifhed, ftands below the other, 
and receives the water which falls from that above, and na 
doubt was the fountain of the refectory. This urn, of the 
pureft white marble, is all of one piece, though it is nearly fix 
feet in length, and three or four in depth. It is furrounded 
by a feftoon of flowers and fruits, which begins between the 
horns of an ox’s head. Four fheeps heads ferve it as a handle, 
the fore-part of which refts upon the hands of a child in bas 
yelief. Under the refectory, is a large fubterraneous build- 
ing, fixty-fix feet in length, and thirty-two in breadth; the 
arch of which is fupported by two pillars placed in the middle. 
It has a large mouth towards the north, and another towards 
the weft; which the earth, that is conftantly crumbling down, 
will foon entirely fill up. In the mean time, thefe ruins af- 
ford fhelter to fhepherds and their flocks, when furprized by 
aftorm. ‘The church is ftill in its ancient ftate. Four enor 
mous {tone pillars, formed of various pieces, fupport the roof, 
and divide it into three naves: it is fixty feet in length, and 
forty-fix in breadth. In this church, which was appropriated 
for the ufe of the Greeks, there are feveral paintings {till in 
good prefervation. 

After quitting the monaftery of Lapafis, the traveller pro- 
ceeded to that of St. Chryfoftom, fituated under the caftle of 


suffavent. ‘The origin of this monaftery is as far back as the 
firft 
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firft Chriftian emperors; but the prefent edifice was built long 
after that epoch. . The church is imall, is paved with marble, 
and painted after the manner of the Greeks. Under the por- 
tico is a fepulchral ftone, where three monks keep a lamp 
continually burning, and where the founder was buried. Clofe 
to her are two favourite flaves, whom fhe wifhed to be laid in 
the fame tomb, out of gratitude for the fervices they had ren- 
dered to her, particularly in her laft moments. Near the 
church is an ancient chapel, which ferves at prefent as a place 
of fhelter for animals. 

Travellers never leave St. Chryfoftom without going to fee 
the ruins of the caftle of Buffavent, fituated on the fummit of 
the northern mountains. It is a itrong citadel, fo large that 
it contains upwards of a hundred apartments. The author 
cannot conceive how the water neceflary for conftructing this 
wonderful edifice was conveyed thither. He obferved, in- 
deed, feveral cifterns, which were doubtlefs formed to receive 
the rain water ufed by the workmen; but he remarks, that 
when it is confidered how feldom rain falls in this country, 
thofe cifterns could not have been of great advantage. This 
fort was built by the fame lady who erected the church of St. 
Chryfoftom, to be a place of refuge from the perfecution of 
the Teinplars, who governed this ifland for the fpace of a 
year, till they were expelled by the natives on account of their 
oppreflive adminiftration. From the top of this caftle one has 
a view of almoft the whole extent of the ifland, and of the fea 
by which it is furrounded. ‘The profpect, however, is inter- 
rupted on one fide by mount Olympus; from which may be 
feen, not only all the parts of the ffland, but alfo the moun- 
tains of Caramania, and thofe of Syria, which the author 
judged to be no other than mount Lebanon. 

Defcending the fides of fome barren hills, at the diftance of 
five miles from St. Chryfoftom, to the eaft, the traveller came 
to the village of Cythera. It is fituated at the bottom of mount 
Pendactyl, which forms part of the northern ridge. It is a 
colleCtion of cottages, placed at a {mall diftance one from the 
other; and it abounds with mulberry-trees. The furround- 
ing fields are as fertile as any part of the ifland; their chief 
productions are filk and cotton. ‘They are watered, on the 
north fide of the village, by the rivulet of Cephalofifa, the 
fources of which proceed from three different fprings. “Thofe 
waters were formerly conveyed to Salamis; and one may ftill 
fee the remains of thofe aqueeducts, by which they were dif- 
tributed through the different quarters of that ruined city. 
This village muft not be confounded with the ancient city of 
Cythera, confecrated to Venus, and fituated between Paphas 
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and Limaffol. The village was formerly a city called Citri: 
the Europeans give it ‘the name of Cythera, and the Greeks 
that of Cirga. 

On departing from Cythera, the road paffes the village of 
Pallecciatro, and afterwards enters the large plain of Mefla- 
rea, which contains a number of villages, fome inhabited, and 
fome at prefent deferted. In traverfing it, one often meets 
with the remains of aqueducts which conveyed water to Sa- 
Jamis. 

The next obje&t of the author’s attention is the city of Fa- 
magufta, formerly called Arfinoe, from the name of the fifter 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who laid the foundation of it. ‘This 
place is fituated on the weftern coaft of thé ifland. It is built 
on a rock, and is two miles in circumference. ‘The walls are 
thick, ftrongly built, and flat on the top. ‘They are furround- 
ed by a deep ditch, cut out of the folid rock; and are flanked 
by twelve enormous towers, the fides of which are four paces 
in thicknefs, and inclofe a circle five paces in diameter. In 
the interior part of the city there is a pharos, three baftions, 
and a rampart; with a battery confifting of two rows of can- 
non, and alfo a citadel. It has two draw-bridges; one to- 
wards the land fide, and another towards the fea.. The latter 
conducts to the harbour, which is extremely narrow, and is 
fhut every evening by a chain fixed to one of the ends of the 
pier. After giving a hiftorical detail of Famagufta, the tra- 
veller obferves that it is ftill in the fame ftate as formerly. The 
ditch is entirely dry; and the walls are in good condition, ex- 
cept a few towers which were damaged by the Turks in the 
fixteenth century, and have never been repaired. The inte- 
rior part of the city, however, exhibits a very ruinous appear- 
ance. ‘The number of churches demolifhed is very great. 
The moft remarkable of thofe now ftanding is the ‘Latin 
church of St. Nicholas, at prefent the principal mofque, the 
conftruction of which 1s entirely fimilar to that of St. Sophia 
at Nicofia. Oppofite to the church, in the fquare, are three 
arcades, fupported by columns of oriental granite, and bears 
ing the arms of the republic of Venice. ‘The fuperb cathedral 
of St. Croix has been converted into a-mofque. ‘The church 
of St. Paul was one of the moft beautiful edifices in the city ; 
but at prefent it is falling to ruin. The citadel is {till entire, 
and ferves as a place of confinement for malefactors, particu- 
Jarly ftate-prifoners. In this city there are at prefent fcarcely 
two hundred inhabitants. ‘There is little, or rather no trade 
at Famagufta; buta great number of veflels come hither to be 
refitted, on account of the commodioufnefs of the harbour. 
In the neighbourhood of the city, along the fhore, there are 
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.feveral gardens, which contain abundance of citron, orange, 
and other fruit-trees 

At the diftance at's fix miiles from Fa amaguifta, towards the 
eaft, ftands the ancient Salamis, which owes its origin to Teu- 
cer, whom his father drove from the ifland of Salamis, his 
native country. ‘There remains no edifice that can give any 
ancient city. Nothing is to be feen but {catered 
columns 3 s of ftones embrowned | by: age 5 “and the ruins 
of a buildi ie gs eit the author fuppofes to have been a tem- 
ple. Some traces of the harbour are ftill to be feen; bit it is 
almoft entirely choaked up. ‘Time has been more favourable 
to the fountains or refervoirs, which diftributed the waters of 
Cythera throughout Salamis; that of the latter being extremely 
bad. 

Between Famagufta and Salamis, on the borders of the fea, 
are feveral fields which produce madder. Following the coaft 
of Salamis to the weft, the traveller enters tha at part of the 
ifland called Carpafiia, which exteride as fat as Cape St. An- 
drew. ‘This diftridt abounds with cotton and filk. Advanc- 
ing from the monaftery of St. Barnaby towards the weit, the 
abbé Mariti arrived, by the plain of Meffarea, at the village of 
Arcona, where are vait magazines, which formerly received 
the produce of that immenfe Or then entirely cultivated. 
He then proceeded to the fuperb village of Trapeza, the ruins 
of which announce rather a great city. tere are twoc saree 
the largeft of which has a portic o, fupported by marble pill 
Thefe places are very folitary ; and afford thelter to fhepher 
and their flocks which feed on the plain. ‘Towards the for Hh, 
ern part is the village of Acerit, fituated on an eminence. Our 
— by refiding 1 fome days in this vi lage, was witnela to 
the ravages occafioned by locufts, at a time when the corn wa 
approaching to matufity. 

On going out of Acerit, towards the fouthern part of the 
ifland, there isa number of ancient churches, around which no 
habitation is to be, feen. Thefe deferted and half ruined 
tempies were formerly frequented by numerous audiences 3 
and the idea of the celebrity + which they once enjoyed, adds 
to the gloom of their folitude. At the end of the plain of 
Meflarea, the road defcends into a fmall valley, in which is 
fituated the pleafant and populous viley of Timbo. Beyond 
this, afcending a fmall ridge, one ves at the ruinous vil- 
lage of Feudria. ‘Yhe church is sdividl f defrayed, as wellasa 
beautiful feat erected there by an Engli fh contul. 

Following the fea-fhore, and leaving on his right the 
of Livadia, the traveller returned to Larnic, w hence h 
fet out in another direction, and arriyed at the great 
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Salines. ‘his was formerly twelve miles in circumference 4 
but a part of it has been drained for the purpofes of cultiva- 
tion. ‘The place where the falt is formed is more than two 
miles in extent, and only about two hundred paces diftant 
from the fea. In winter the lake is filled by the rains: butin 
fummer, part of that water is evaporated by the heat of the 
fun; and a cruft, about a hand’s breadth in thicknefs, is form- 
ed on the fustene. This falt is collected in the month of Au- 
guft, and formed into a pyramid, at the diftance of a few 
paces from the lake. It there becomes fo hard, by being Cx- 
pofed to the air, that it refifts the rain; and, in the beginning 
of {pring, veflels arrive from Syria, and tranfport it to diffe- 
rent parts of that coaft. ‘The fale collected annually, in the 
time of the Venetians, loaded feventy veffels. On the bor- 


ders of the lake there is a fuperb mofque, called Fichet. Itis. 


of an o€tangular form, and all of cut ftone. It is generally 
believed that the mother of the prophet Mahomet was buried 
in this place. ‘Ihe prefent mofque is a modern building; but 


is fituated in a {pot where formerly ftood a {mall chapel. In 


its neighbourhood there is a kind of orchard, filled with cit- 
ron, orange, and other fruit-trees, as well as with a variety of 
flowers. It is a delightful fpot, and much frequented by the 
inhabitants of Larnic, who go thither to walk and amufe 
themfelves. 

Departing from Citti, and always following the fame coaft, 
the traveller paffles through the village of Mazote, and reaches 
the torrent of Bafilopotamos. On one of the arms of this 
river, and at the diftance of three miles from the fea, ftood 
the city of Marium, which is now dwindled into a {mall vil- 
Jage. ‘The carob-tree is common in this diftrict ; and the fruit 
of it is exported in veflels which, in the beginning of fummer, 
frequent this ftormy harbour, inacceilible at any other feafon. 
Twelve miles from Bafilopotamos is the ancient Limaffol, 
thus named to diftinguith it from the new. It is now fo much 
deftroyed, that its ruins can fcarcely convey any idea of its 
former grandeur. The city originally was the fame as Ama- 
thunta; celebrated, according to Paufanias, for its temple 
ere€ted in honour of Venus and Adonis. In the neighbour- 
hood are feveral copper mines, which the Turks have been 
forced to abandon. It is certain that they were known in the 
time of Ovid, who mentions gravidamque Amathunta metallis. 
‘The beft wine in the ifland is made from the vines which grow 
on the hills of Limaffol. All the wines of the country are col- 
le€ted in this city, to be carried to Larnic, where there are 
the largeft cellars, and which, on that account, becomes the 


centre of commerce. 
From 
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From Limaffol the traveller proceeds to Cures, an ancient 
city built on the cape of Cats. At prefent it is entirely in 
ruins; and the only monuments remaining are a few marble 
columns. At the diftance of a mile and a half from Acrotira 
lies the village of Coloffo, with a ftrong caftle built by the 
Templars. Before the village of Pifcopia runs the Lycus of 
the ancient geographers, which is one of the moft confiderable 
rivers in the ifland. ‘This village is fituated in a plain which 
produces the beft cotton in the ifland. It likewife abounds in 
citron, orange, and olive trees. All other fruit-trees thrive in 
this place wonderfully: the fields are watered by a multitude 
of fprings; the fcenery around is delightful, and the inhabitants 
are more {prightly than in any other part of Cyprus.- The mag- 
nificent ruins difcovered under ground at Pifcopia feem to 
confirm the opinion of fome writers, who place in this fpot the 
city of Cures, which was the refidence of the firft nine kings 
of the ifland. 

The village of Afdimu, now badly peopled, was one of the 
four cities built in this ifland by Ptolemy Philadelphus, in ho- 
nour of Arfinoé his fifter. “This part of the country, which is 
well watered, produces filk and excellent cotton. Many curious 
pieces of antiquity were formerly procured at this place; but 
the government being jealous, and unfavourable to the {ciences, 
will not permit any farther refearches. “The author obferves, 
that, fhould any friend to the arts ever mount the throne of 
the fultans, new lights would be diffufed over thefe ruins, and 
the ifland will become a mine equally fruitful and interefting 
to the traveller. 

Near this ftood the ancient city of Cythera, famous in the 
ancient poets, and confecrated to the goddefs of beauty. It 
once gave name to the whole ifland. ‘The ancient Paphos is 
fituated on the fouthern fide: it contained the celebrated tem- 
ple of Venus, which, together with the city, was deftroyed by 
an earthquake, fo that not the {malleft veftige of it now re- 
mains. A lake in the neighbourhood, which even in the fum- 
mer overflows with ftagnant and corrupted water, renders the 
air infome degree unwholefome. On the weftern coaft is the 
new Paphos, called by fome of the modern geographers Baffos. 
This city had formerly a port, where veflels trading upon that 
coaft ftill caft anchor; but this happens only in fummer, for 
being expofed to every wind it is extremely dangerous. In 
the neighbourhood are two caftles, one on the borders of the 
fea, and the other on the fummit of a little hill; but the latter 
is at prefent in ruins. The produce of this part of the ifland 
is filk, barley, and other kinds of grain, which are all of an ex- 
cellent quality. 
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From. Paphos the author proceeded to cape St. Epiphany, 
otherwife called the promontory of Acama, where is at prefent 
a large village. Advancing towards the north, is the gulph of 
(Crufocco; fo called from a neighbouring village of the fame 
name, where once ftcod the ancient Acamantis, one of the 
nine royal cities. In this part of the ifland are fame mines, 
which contain veins of gold. ‘The wheat here is the bett in 
the ifland. Here formerly ftood the city of Corlinufa, or 
Alexandretta, which is at prefent only a paltry village. Solia, 
at the diftance of twenty miles from Paphos, is a large village 


- on the northern coaft of the ifland: its fituation is delightful, 


and its cottons highly eftcemed. Solia was anciently a city, 
called Epea; a name which it owed to Solon, who, according 
to Plutarch, caufed it to be rebuilt at the requeft of Philocy- 
prus, king of Salamis. It was one of the nine royal cities, 
and flourifhed fix hundred years before the Chriftian’ ra. 

Departing thence the traveller arrived at Lapitha, the largeft 
village in the ifland. Befides the advantage of a fine fituation, 
it furnifhes the bef{t productions in the country, and may be 
called the garden of the ifland. ‘This was formerly a city 
called Lapithus, which is faid to have been built by the Spar- 
tans. At this place refided one of the nine kings, the laft of 
whom was Pififtratus, who commanded the naval force of 
Alexander the Great: Here was anciently a temple dedicated 
to Venus. Near this village ran the Lapitha, which is {till 
called a river, and contributes to the fertility of the country. 

‘The traveller afterwards gives an account of other remark- 
able places in the ifland.—T’o the weftward of Nicofia, and 
diftant from it about twelve miles, lies the hamlet of x ciiths 
tus, which Ptolemy the geographer reckons among de cities of 
Cyprus. It was deftroyed by Richard is of ‘England. The 
neighbouring country abounds in provifions of all kinds ; and 
produces plenty of cotton, filk, olives, and vines. 

Dale, to the fouth of Micola,: is delightfully fituated on an 
eminence, and is rendered ftill more pleafant by the vicinity 
of a number of {mall groves. Its waters are remarkably lim- 
pid, and their banks are enriched with a thoufand odoriferous 
herbs. Sweet-marjoram, aboveall, is very common. This is 
the ancient Idalium, and one of the four cities confecrated to 
Venus. 


Eft Amathus, eft celfa seit Paphos atque Cythera, 
Idalizeque domus. 
‘The ancient name of the village of Tamagia, near Famagutfta, 
was Tamatflus, as appears from Ptolemy, Pliny, and even 


Ovid. 
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Eft ager, indigene Tamafenum nomine dicunt, 
Telluris Cypriz pars optima. 


Gold, copper, and vitriol were formerly procured from this 
city. 
The ancient city of Arcios is at prefent a village in the dif- 
trict of Paphos; as is likewife Pellandros, the ancient Pailea, 
fituated at'the bottom of mount Olympus, twenty-four miles 
diftant from Limaffol; Zopi, Omodos, Limnari, and Effrago- 
nia, are now villages celebrated for their wines. Limnari 
was formerly a city, and Effragonia was diftinguifhed by its 
gold mine. 

The village of Cicco, fituated on a part of mount Olympus, 
has a mona{tery of five hundred monks; and a fair is held 
in it every year on the feftival of the Virgin, whofe image is an 
object of great veneration. Mount Olympus, called by the 
Greeks Throdes, is the moft extenfive and higheft mountain in 
Afia. At the bottom of it are feveral Greek monatteries, 
which were formerly much more numerous. Part of the 
mountain is always covered with fnow. The fmall village in 
the neighbourhood iS exempted from every tax, on condition 
of its tranfporting a certain quantity of rice every year to the 
governor’s palace. 

The village of Amianthus was a confiderable town in the 
time of the Romans. The neighbouring country produced 
the ftone afbeftos, ufed for making a kind of incombuttible 
cloth, in which the bodies of the European emperors were 
burnt. 

The caftle of the God of Love, to the north of Nicofia, was 
involved in the general fate of all the fortrefles of the ifland, 
when they were deftroyed by the Venetians. It ferved as a 
place of retreat for St. Hilarion, who died there in 371 at the 
age of eighty. 

The villages of Pirgaand Angipfidia contain fome olive-trees 
of fo large a fize, that two men can f{carcely inclofe them with 
their arms joined together. They are univerfally admired, 
and reputed to be of great antiquity. 

After thus deferibing the topography of the fea-coaft and 
interior parts of Cyprus, the author gives an hiftorical account 
of the infurrection which happened in Cyprus fome years ago ; 
but for this narrative which is diftin€tly related, we refer our 
readers to the work. 

In the twenty-firft chapter the author treats of the commerce 
of the ifland of Cyprus. ‘This confifts of cotton, of which the 
author gives a copious accounts filk, wool, wines, coloquintida, 
madder, turpentine, green earth, corn, falt, liquid ftorax, 
which is brought from Caramania, as are likewife camel’s hair, 


yellow wax, and gall-nuts. 
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We meet with an account of the different confuls in the 
ifland of Cyprus and the fea-ports of Syria. The author de- 
{cribes minutely the ceremony which is obferved when a con- 
ful pays a vifit to the governor, as well as the duty of thofe un- 
der the protection of the confuls, and of captains of fhips when 
they arrivein port. Thofe articles of information are fucceeded 
by an account of the plague which in 1762 ravaged the ifland 
of Cyprus, the city of Acre, and all Syria. 

Previous to fome particular obfervations on the cultivation 
of the vine in this ifland, and on the quality of its wines, which 
in Europe are become an important branch of commerce; the’ 
author makes a few remarks on the temperature of the coun- 
try, as being a circumftance which has great influence over the 
productions of the foil.— But we are obliged to fufpend the far- 
ther account of thefe interefting ‘Travels till a future opportu- 
nity. | 

(To be continued.) 





The Rights of Kings; or, Loyal Odes to Difloyal Academicians. 
By Peter Pindar, Efq. 4to. 35s. Evans. 1791. 
E cannot introduce the fubje&t of thefe Odes—the Mnvy 
TInanid Sew Aryiawos, the indignant effufions of the def- 
cendant of the Theban bard, the zealous Vindicator of the 
Rights of Kings, in better words than his own. 


* Gentle reader, the foundation of the following odes is fimply 
this—The prefident of the royal academy, happy to be able to 
gratify our amiable monarch in the minuteft of his predilections, 
reported lately to the Academicians his majefty’s defire, that a Mr. 
Laurence might be added to the lift of R. A.’s, his majefty, from ” 
his fuperior knowledge in painting, being perfeétly convinced of 
this young artift’s uncommon abilities, and confequently fair pre- 
tenfions to the honour. Notwithftanding the royal wifh, and the 
with of the prefident, and (under the rofe!!!) the with of Mr. 
Benjamin Weft, the Windfor oracle of paint, and painter of hif- 
tory, the R. A.’s received the annunciation of his majefty’s with, 
fir Jofhua’s wifh, Mr. Weit’s wih, with the moft ineffable fang- 
froid, not to call it by the harder name, difguit. The annunci- 
ation happening on the night of an eleétion of affociates, at which 
Mr. Laurence ought to have been elected an affociate (a ftep ne- 
ceflary to the more exalted one of R. A.)—behold the obftinacy of 
thefe royal mules !—the number of votes in favour of Mr. Lau- 
rence amounted to juft thrée, and that of his opponent Mr. 
Wheatley to fixteen!!! Indignant and loyal reader, the lyric 
mufe, who has uniformly attacked meannefs, folly, impudence, 
avarice, and ignorance, from her cradle, caught fire at tne above 
wmportant event, and moft loyally poured forth the following odes, 
replete with their ufual inblimities.’ 

What 
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What demon of innovation has fpread his baleful influence! 
The gallant Frenchmen infult their monarch; the Poiflardes 
reign in the Tuilleries; the Polifh diet is mild and conciliat- 
ing; the Polifh nobility condefcend to be citizens; and Peter 
himfelf—a miracle ftill greater—is a defender of the rights of 
kings ! 

Dii ceptis, nam vos mutattis ! 
Afpirate 





If Truth, as has been afferted, is a cold unpoetical virtue, 
and bards, univerfally, fucceed beft in fiction, it may perhaps 
furnifh a criterion by which we may try our author’s loyalty. 
From a fincere regard for the facetious Peter, and as the only 
return we can make for the frequent entertainment we have 
received from his writings, we have adopted this method of di- 
{tinction ; and it has enabled us to add, which we do with pride 
and pleafure, that we are convinced he is truly loyal at heart. 
In his Satire on Kings, there is a vein of true poetry, equal fub- - 
limity and ardor, the os magna fonaturum, and the vivid 
blaze of genius. When he praifes them, there is often a tame- 
nefs, an apparent labour, the Sifyphean toil of rolling, up the 
{teep afcent, a rough round ftone, a {pirit and an animation on- 
ly when he efcapes from his fubjeét into pure defcription, ora 
few fly difloyal allufions. Could Ariftotle himfelf, could his 
defcendant the great Scriblerus, or the united bands of all the 
Reviewers, haud paflibus zquis fequentes, with for a more 
certain proof that difloyalty is affumed, and that the fpirit and 
the knee bow, with equal flexibility, at the name of “_ 
Let it be no longer infinuated then that Peter is difloyal, for 
the Rights of Kings is written with the tamenefs of Truth, 
the labour of Sincerity, without one animating {park of Fidtion. 

It now remains only to felect a few paffages, and witha 
true critical fpirit we ought to fele€t what will fupport our 
opinion : but we have more ie ard for our old favourite. From 
an uniformly dull poem, we™fhould have felefted nothing ; 
and, from this, where Pindar fometimes foars to his former 
height, we fhall fele&t a few of the luminous corrufcations of 
the fuperior {phere. 


« Where was Prerogative ?? 


* * * x * * 


« Why flept his fledge, the guardian of a crown, 
So form’d to knock unruly rafcals down ? 
Ah me! Prerogative feems nearly dead ! 
Behold his tott’ring limbs and palfied head ; 
Q 3 Sunk 
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Sunk in their orbits his dim eyes 5 . 
His teeth dropp’d out; and hark! his voice fo weak ; 


A moufe behind the wainfcot—eunuch fqueak ! » 
“© Ah! non /um qualis eran,” now he fighs. 

To ev’ry body’s call, ah! now fo pliant! } - 

Sad fkeleton of once a fturdy giant! | ence 


‘ Poor bending fhrivell’d form, but juft alive, 
Art thou that bully once—Prerogative? 
Where is the mien of Mars, the eye’s-wild ftare, | 
A meteor darting horror with its glare? ; 
How like a brandy-drinker, who on flame 

Feeds with a rofy beacon-face at firit ; 

But, by his enemy Intemp’rance curtt, 
Yields te that victor of mankind with fhame ; 

Pale, hobbling, voicelefs, crawling to decay, 

Jut like a pafling fhadow, finks away !’ ) | 





The Ode to Hymen is fo truly excellent, that we with to 
lofe not a fingle line of it. 


« God of ten million charming things, , 
Of whom our Milton fo divinely fings, 
Once dove-tail’d to a devil of a wife— 
Hymen, how comes it that I am fo flighted ? 
Why with thy myft’ries am I not delighted, 
Which I have try’d to peepon half my life? 
God of the down-clad chains, difpel the miit— ] 
O put me fpeedily upon thy litt! 
A civil lift, like that of King’s, I’m told, 
Bringing in {welling bags of glorious gold ! 


‘ What have I done to lofe thy good opinion ? 

Againft thee was I ever known to rail ; 
And fay, (abufing thus thy fweet dominion) 

«*’ Curfe me! if this Boy’s trap fhall catch my tail ?”” 
No! no!—i praife thy knot with bellowing breath, 
Which, like Jack Ketch’s, feldom flips till death. 


‘ Lo! ’midtt the hollow-founding vault of Night, 
Deep coughing by the taper’s lonely light, 

The hopelefs Hectic rolls his eye-balls, fighing : 
**« Sleep on,”’ he cries, and drops the tend’reft tear 5 
Then kiffes his wife’s cherub cheek fo dear : 

‘* Bleft be thy flumbers, Love! though I am dying : 
Ah! whilit chow fleepeft with the fweeteft breath, 
I pump, for life, the putrid well of death! 
[ feel of Fate’s hard hand th’ oppreflive pow’r 5 
I count the iror tongue of ev’ry hour, 
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That feems in Fancy’s flartled ear to fay — 
Soon mutt thou wander from thy wife away.” 


‘¢ Dread found! too folemn for the foul to bear, 
Murm’ring deep melancholy on my ear: 
And fullen—lingering, as if loth to part, 
And eafe the terrors of my fainting heart: 
Yet, though I pant for life, fleep thou, my dove, 
For weil thy conftancy deferves my love,” 


And; lo! all young and beauteous, by his fide, 
His ft, fize fh- biooming, incenfe-breathing Bride, 
Whofe cheek the dream of rapt’rous ki ffes w arms, 
Anticipates her Spouie’s with fo good; 
Feels Love’s wild ardours tingling through her blood, 
And pants amidft a /econd hufband’s arms; * 
Now opes her eyes, and, turning round her head, 
“© Wonders the filthy fellow is not dead !” 


The following lines, and with thefe we muft conclude, have. 
perhaps never been equalled: 


© Lettres-de-cachet, now no longer known, 

Shall lull no more an empire’s idle groan : 

Baftilles, thofe {chools of peace and {weet morality, 
Inftruct no more the mob, and men of quality: 


Bafilles, the haunt of philofophic gloom, 
Surround the Imps of Liberty no more : 

In duft each iron and coloffal door, 
Which clos’d in thunder on a Rebel’s room ; 


That pealing, with reverberated found, 

Rung through the caverns of the dead Profound ; 
Where Meditation ponder’d, penfive maid ! 

And Horror, death-like, paus’d upon the fhade.’ 





A Differtation onthe Thirteenth andFourteenthVerfes of the Eighth 
Chapter of Daniel; containing firong and cogent Arguments 
to prove that the Commencement of the final Reftoration of the 
Fews to the Holy Land is to take place in the enfuing Year, 
A. D. 1791, Ge. To which is added, an aftronomical De- 
monfiration of the Truth of the Computations contained in this 
Work, &c. As alfo, a Second Epifile to the Chief Priefis and 
Elders of the Fews, Fe, &Fcw By the Rev. Richard Beere. 
870. 25. Parfons. 1790. 

yHar the Scriptures contain predictions of many impor- 


tant events which have fince come to pafs in the hiftory 
of the world cannot be denied by any perfon who has con- 


Q4 fidered 
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fidered the fubjeé with candor and attention. Every order 


of Chriftians, to its minuteft fubdivifion, and the whole body | 


of the Jews, admit the truth of this opinion, however vari- 
oufly different predictions may be interpreted. To unfold 
thefe myfterious oracles, and to demonttrate the comcidence 
of the event with the type, has in all ages afforded employ- 
ment to the inquifitive and ftudious: and very laudable are 
fuch labours; fince on the fulfilment of prophecy depends the 
veracity of the facred fountains. But, perhaps, from no caufe 
has the authority and weight of prophecy fuffered fo much as 
from the injudicious efforts of certain writers to force many 
of thefe ancient predictions into an alliance with the fubfe- 
quent events, and to approximate them direétly to the prefent 
time'and fituation. Hence has flowed much of that farcafm 
thrown on the fubje€t by fhallow witlings, who have derived 
their advantage, not from the weaknefs of the caufe they op- 
pofed, but from the indifcretion of its defenders. We fhould 
be forry to extend this cenfure in its full force to the very ela- 
borate and ingenious work before us: but when we find the 
author undertaking to prove from Scripture that the prefent 

ear is fixed in the counfels of Almighty Wifdom for the re- 
ftoration of the Jews to their original pofieflions in Palefiine ; 
that by means of England, ‘Facod is to arife, that the Holy 
Spirit exprefsly mentions the § fleet of fhips’ which are to 
convey them to their deftination; that Great Britain is in- 
tended, under the name of Zar/h:/h, 8nd that when the pro- 
phet ‘Fonah embarked on board a fhip at Yoppa, he was then 
probably, ‘if not to an abfolute certainty,’ coming to this 
country, and that fome paflages in the Pfalms plainly allude 
to the kings of England ; when we find thefe and other fimi- 
lar pofitions fupported by a plaufible bafis of aftronomical and 
hiftorical erudition, we cannot avoid the recollection of Fe/tus’ 
reply to Paul. When the mind has once become enamoured 
of a particular fubjeCt, all its powers and attainments are en- 
gaged to fupport it: and the fame ingenuity, which would 
inftantly detect error on another topic, becomes a vigorous 
auxiliary to the favourite opinion. 

The author has fathomed no common depth of mathema- 
tical and {criptural information: and it is on this account that 
we have granted fo much attention to a work whofe Q. E. D. 
would not, without this fpecimen of ability, have attracted 
much of our regard. ‘This confideration induces us to fpeak 
refpectfully of the performance: which has this not infre- 
quent merit, that though we agree in moft of its premifes, 
we are obliged to diflent from the conclufions. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


CONTROVERSIUAL, 


Obfervations on the Rev. Dr. Hurd’s, (now Lord Bifbop of Worcefter) 
Two D:alogues, on the Conftitution of the Englifo Government, 
Addreffed in a Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 80. 25. 
Stockdale. 1790. 


‘T HIS able and judicious author examines with much _ perfpi- 
cuity a pofition of Dr. Hurd, in his political dialogues. 

The objects of the dialogues in queftion are to fhew, that right 
may be better afcertained, and more furely eftablifhed by faa, 
than by the conclufions of philofophy and political fpeculations : 
that the feudal fyftem was the ancient conftitution of this country : 
that as fuch, and as a fad, it is the beft' fupport of the fetile- 
ment, which took place in 1688: that it was not only eftablifed, 
but was continually and uniformly conducted on the principles 
of liberty: and that thofe principles were commonly and publicly 
avowed, at the time of the revolution, only to ferve a prefent 
turn, and not becaufe they came from the heart, or were enter- 
tained on any juft ground of conviction. | 

The remarks on thefe ae are perhaps too much ex- 
tended, and our author in purfuit® of his own peculiar obje& does 
not reflect that Englifh liberty was only, in part, crufhed by 
feudal defpotifm. It occafionally raifed its head, and was 
fufficiently known and underftood to become the foundation of 
the revolution in 1688. In general, however, he oppofes Dr. 
Hurd’s doétrine with great propriety and fuccefs. Unfor- 
tunately about the zra when thefe dialogues were written, 
the feudal fyftem was fuppofed to explain every thing, and we 
fhould not have been furprized if in the eagernefs for this fancied 
difcovery, it had been applied to gravity and the centrifugal 
forces. Authors forgot that it was a military defpotifm, fubdivided 
according to exigencies, fometimes forming the firft bafis of a 
government, but more often the refult of conqueft, and engrafted 
on fome milder fway, in confequence of a fuccefsful war. 

In the addrefs to Mr. Burke our author appears a warm advocate 
for the French revolution, and points out various inconfiftencies, 


or feeming inconfiftencies, in the fentiments of the author of the 
Reflections. 


The Civil and the Ecclefiaftical Syftems of England defended and for- 
tified. 8vo. 35s. Longman. 1791. 

This work appears to us, for in the moment of party difcuf- 

fions we are afraid of being too pofitive, to be written with fin- - 

gular precifion, energy, and judgment. Perhaps the author is 


_ occafionally too contemptuous in {peaking of fome characters, 


which, 
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which, though they may differ from him and from us, defervé 
refpect for their varied literary talents and extenfive knowledges 


We cannot regularly analyfe this pamphiet, but we fhall felect a 
{pecimen. 


‘ There is; however, a def{cription of our countrymen, who 
have talked of perpetuating the remembrance of the Glorious 
Revolution, by. means not of ‘¢ a temple not made with hands ;”’ 
but of a column io be raifed in Runnymede. ‘Their defign 
would, doubilefs, merit applaule, were it known to have pro- 
eceded from pure motives, But if it be known to have proceeded 
from motives, which cannot be named, except in whifpers among 
friends; if it originated in a fociety brought together for the pur- 
pofe of fuftaining a defperate party, that had been hufhed into 
infignificance by the fublime voice of the people; in a fociety 
that owes its notoriety to nothing fo much as to the unconftitu- 
tional efforts of fome of its members, and to the marked and 
bare-faced contempt of all of them, for the illuftrious head of 
the Hanoverian family ; if fuch be its defcent, and fuch the place 
of its nativity, the contemplation of it can excite no emotion in 
the breatt of a worthy patriot, but fuch as-muit remind him of 
the deceitfulnefs and turpitude of human nature. Yet acolumn 
in Runnymede may appear, to fome perfons to poflefs the charm 
of novelty; as it may ftrike their minds, as being a monument 
erected by a fet of men, who had laboured affiduoufly to deprive 
their country of the fruits of that happy event of which it is coms 
memorative. ‘To others, however, better verfed in hiftory, the 
enterprize will not feem to want a parallel. For they will res 
collect, that Alexander, while in the act of entailing flavery up- 
on the free ftates of Greece, tried to turn the popular current in 
his favour, by enabling the Athenians to replace the ftatues of 
Harmodius and Ariltogiton.—If the gentlemen of the clubs ever 
ere&t a column, the great body of the people cannot behold it; 
and, confequently, no 1mpreflions can be made upon their minds 
through means of it, but fuch as muft be flight and evanefeent. 
If they never erect one, and that they never willis, at prefent, 
fomewhat probable, impreilions both deep and permanent, but 
not very favourable to the caufe of modern whiggif{m * will be 
made upon the minds of all the people, évery time they confider 





* * Modern whigeifm”—which feems to agree, in no one refpe@t, with 
that whiggifm to which we are indebted, in fo great meafure, for the blefs 
fings of the Revolution. A whig of the jaft century was a perfon firmly at- 


tached to the conftitution in church and ftate. A whig of the prefent day, 
is a perfon who does not {cruple to undervalue, if not to undermine, the ec- 
clefiaftical eftablifhment ; and, who makes it his ftudy to introduce fuch inno- 
vations into the civil fyftem, as would change, almift entirely, its fun@tions 
and its character, This may not, | believe it is not, the true defeription of 
ali modern whigs: but it certainty is that of two out of every three of them.” 


what 
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what has paffed among their deceivers. Lefs than a fourth part 
of the fam, which the members of the Whig Club have been 
known to fubfcribe towards bribing and corrupting the people, 


at a fingle conteited election, might long ago have jet their pillar 
On its end,’ 


Rights of Enghifomen. An Antidote to the Poifon now vending by the 
Tranfatlantic Republican, Thomas Paine. In Reply to bis whim- 
fical Attacks againf? the Conftitution and Government of Great 
Britain. By lfaac Hunt, A.M, 8vo. 25. Bew. 1791. 


With equal zeal and indignation Mr. Hunt unmafks the fecret 
attempts of the American innovator, who again endeavours to 
infufe his venom into the unfufpecting ears of Englifhmen. Our 
author means to purfue his devious tracks, on the fubjeét of the 
church and of the funds, confining himfelf in this pamphlet to 
his obfervations on government, and the conftitution of England. 
It is difficult to exprefs our feelings at feeing the bafe affaflin, en- 
couraged by thofe who have experienced the mildnefs and mode- 
ration of this government, who, preferring other conititutions, 
chufe to live under one which they apparently reprobate. There 
is fufficient fpirit and refolution left to refiftevery attempt at in- 
novation; and the mifchief refulting from early forbearance has 
been fufficiently experienced in the year 1780. ‘The fecret emif- 
faries have not the precaution to conceal their machinations; and 
there are as many filent obfervers as there will be firm oppofers. 


A Letter to Fofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. ec. on his Difcourfe 
delivered on Wednefday, April 27,1791, to the Supporters of the 
New College at Hackaey.« By Samuel Turner, 4. lM, .8v0. 6d. 
Baldwin. 1791. 


We do not much admire this farcaftic letter: it is void of ar- 
gument, void of candor, and we had almoft faid of Chrillian 
charity. It was ludicroufly obferved, that the reafon why the 
devil was not anfwered with railing, might be, that in this mode 
of argumentation, Satan would excel—without meaning to wanf- 
fer the appellation, we may remark, that in contemptuous far- 
eafm, Dr. Prieitley is invincible. ' 


Lettre al’ Affemblée Nationale de France: par un de fes Membres, 
aGtuellement a Londres. 8vo. 15. Forfter. 1791 


What bufinefs a member of the French national affembly can 
have in London it is not for us to enquire ; but we believe his 
country does not fuffer greatly by the abfence of its fenator. His 
talents chiefly confift in low inveétive, borrowed perhaps from 
the ufeful allies of the affembly—the Poiffardes, in evading a 
plain queftion, and adapting the -anfwer rather to the wifhed-for 
seprefentation than to the real fubject. The French aim at 
running 
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running a race with England in purfuit of liberty: they with to 
catch the goddefs more quickly, lefs exhaufted by the conteft, 
and lefs injured in the puriuit. ‘ The common fenfe of France 
ftrives with the common fenfe of England,’ and the event is yet 
undetermined. We fhall conclude with our author’s own words 
applied to Mr. Burke. ‘ It is impoffible to follow this fcribbler 
in the torrent of vague, puerile declamations, of virulent accufa- 
tions, and groundlefs calumnies, with which every page of this 
abufive work is filled. We have changed only one word marked 
by Italics, for the original epithet * obfcure’ is not applicable. 
Our author’s purpofe is fufficiently clear. 


The Firft Principles of Civil and Ecclefaftical Government delineated, 
(in two Parts) in Letters to Dr. Priefiley, occafioned by bis 10 
Mr. Burke. By Samuel Cooper, D.D. 8vo. 45. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1791. 


Dr. Cooper is an able and ftrenuous oppofer of the new doc- 
trines, and of Dr. Prieftley. He combats with much {kill the 
fafhionable fyftem of the rights of men, and adduces the origin 
and progrefs of moral fcience, from the general defire of happi- 
nefs, always fuppofing that government muft have exited previ- . 
ous to the conftruction of any particular form of it, as fa&s mutt 
precede general rules. For the term natural rights, therefore, 
moral rights ought to be fubftituted, fince the objects of all go- 
vernments are the promotion of virtue and the reprefling of vice. 
On thefe principles, he replies particularly to different pofitions 
in Dr. Prieftley’s Letters, ofterr too dogmatically and contemp- 
tuoufly, occafionally expanding his arguments till they lofe their 
force, and fometimes refting to ofecurely on doubtful premifes. 
On the whole, however, this work refle&s credit on Dr. Cooper’s 
abilities, and we truft that the fecond part will not difgrace them. 


Ywo Letters from Major Scott to George Hardinge, E/g. M. P. 
With a Preface. 8vo. 15. 6d. Stockdale. 


Thefe Letters relate to fome differences in Mr. Hardinge’s 
Opinions at different times refpecting Mr. Haftings. But furely 
a change of fentiments, in confequence of fuller information, is 
not a very black crime.—-We have a long catalogue alfo. of Mr. 
Burke’s inconfiftencies and Mr, Pitt’s political delinquencies. 


Nobility againft Clergy; or, a Letter to Lor’ Lanfdown upon his 
Ufage of Bifoop Barrington in the Houfe of words, on the Queftion 
of Mr. Haftings? Impeachment. 8vo. 15. Ridgway. 


Dr. Prieftley is faid to have advanced one bifhop, and more 
than one clergyman; and he may with fome propriety exclaim, 


Quo cum victus erit, mecum certaffe feretur. 


Is not, on the fame principle, lord Lanfdown the principal caufe 
, of 
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of Dr. Barrington’s advancement ? — Really Mr. Ridgeway, 16 
pages of Catalogue, added to 13 of the author’s Letter, over- 
balance it.—lIt is at prefeat top-heavy, or more properly Dutch- 
bottomed. 


Reflections on the Slave Trade, with Remarks on the Policy of its 
Abolition, in a Letter to a Clergyman in the County of Suffolk. 
By G.C.P. Knot. 8v0. 15. 6d. . Debrett.§ 35791. 


Our author confiders the flave trade as a moral, religious, and 
political evil; but he adds nothing very new or intereiiing to the 
remarks of former writers, and, either from halte or fome other 
caufe, is not very accurate and conclafive in his reafoning. So 
early as p. 7, he obferves, “in a ftate where every man is his 
own governor and avenger, where all things are in one common, 
undivided mafs, there can be no fecurity of perfon or permanency 
of property.” Can there be amy property? 


Letters to Thomas Payne, in Anfwer to his late Publication on the 
Rights of Man. By a Member of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
8vo. 15.6d. Pridden. 1791. 


Thefe are tkirmifhing, defultory attacks, for the author can- 
didly owns, that he is too indolent for a regular and ferious ane 
fwer. Mr. Payne, however, whofe work is logically abfurd, and 
impudently feditious, deferved only ome anfwer. The difcretion 
and forbearance of the times led minifters, very judicioufly, to 
decline this retort courteous ; and every attempt of an able writer 
will only be amber to enfhrine the defpicable venom of Thomas 
Paine. Our author, in his fkirmifhes, gives fome judicious 
hints, and fhows that, if his indolence did not hinder him, we 
might profit confiderably by his obfervations. 


Letters to Thomas Payne, in Anfwer to his laft Publication on the 
Rights of Man, foewing his Errors on that Subject, and proving 
the Fallacy of ‘his Principles as applied io the Gowernment of this 
Country. Second Editions 8v0. 2s. Miller. 1791. 


Our author’s reply to many exceptionable pafflages in Mr. 
Paine’s work deferves great commendation. He purfues him 
in many of his receffes, detects the errors of his reafoning, and 
ihows the folly of many of his affertions. Various abfurdities re- 
main, however, untouched, for nothing is more certain than 
that party alone ever procured ‘ the Rights of Man’ a moment’s 
attention, or an atom of approbation. 


A Letter from an eminent legal Charaéer, late of Trou-la-Putain in 
Dauphiné, and now of the City of Dublin, to the Whigs of the 
Capital. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1791. 


This eminent legal charater is the hangman of Dauphiné. He 
is well acquainted with the * Rights of Man’—felf-tgught—and 
heaven- 
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heaven-inftru€ted, In purfuance of thefe maxims he robs a nobie- 
man of his horfe and money, for the rights of men are equal, 
He robs the altar of St. Nicholas, and ravifhes a lady who came 
to the church to Jament ever the tomb of her brother; for no one 
is bound by laws to which he has not confented, and, according 
to this new code, thefe were no laws to impede the natural rights 
of man. In short, he purfues the maxims of Mr. Payne, and 
they lead him to the moft enormous crimes, without infringing 
the rights of man. His converfation with an attorney, a mem- 
ber of the national aflembly, who explains what may be fuppofed 
to be the fecret doétrines of the convention, is alfo highly humor- 
ous and-entertaining. ‘In the end he contrives to rob another 
member of the affembly of a large fum of money,-and to cheat 
his accomplice the attorney. 

The preface is an excellent piece of irony, and we truft, with 
the editor, that the health of this very able pra@ical commentator 
on the rights of man will be drank on the 14th of July, with 
three times three. 

Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque fecat res. 


The Examiner examined, in Six Letters to the Rev. John Martin, 


on the Subje& of his Letter, entitled Animal Magneti/m Examined, 
By the Analyzer. \2mo. 15, Matthews. 1791, 


Trafh—trath —trafh—-Queftions to Mr. Martin, by one who 
knows that the reprefentation is corre&t, but feels the infamy and 


contempt which ought to follow the profeffors of this defpicable 
quackery, 


; Oo @ T RB ¥. 


Vi erfes on the Arrival in England of the great Mufician Haydn, Fam 
nuary 1791. 4to. 1s. Payne. 1791. 


‘ The tuneful tribe, for ages yet to come, 7 
Tn vain for new ideas their harps will thrum ; 
In vain limp after him with awkward gait, 
And try his graceful fteps to imitate. 
The fportive “freaks, fo natural to him, 
In them will downright affe@ation feem. 
With ingots which himfelf alone can wield 
They wire may draw, or bafer metals gild ; 
As plagiarifts may thrive ; but mgdeft men, 
In pure defpair, will throw away the pen.’ 

Whatever degree of infpiration may be allowed co poets, their 
prophe cies are feldom much regarded: and we hope our mufical 
votaries will not be difcouraged by thofe kind of predictions which 
eccur in almolt every page. They may reit affured, that not- 


withftanding 
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withftanding the great Haydn’s fuperior abilities, * modeft men,’ 
in the fame profeilional line, ‘ have no occafion to throw away their 
pens’ in def/pair on his account——nor-will they do fo. He certain- 
ly has not to far * got the ftart of the fiddling world as to bear the 
palm alone ;’ and moft affuredly has not exhaufted all matical 
ideas any more than Homer has thofe which are poetical.—For 
many a ‘ tuneful trribe,’? yet unborn, will ¢ thrum their harps’ 
with the fame fucceis as if he never had exiited. 


Poems on various Subjeas. By T. May. Syo. 25. 6d. Dilly. 
1791. j 
Many of thefe poems, like different books in King Afa, are 
marked anao ctalis 13, 14, &c. and feveral of them confer no 
difcredit on a writer of only 13 or 14 years old. But there are 
many others which have no fuch recommendatory letters, or ra- 
ther conciliating jgures annexed to them. ‘Thofe we muft fup- 
pofe to have been written at the age of maturity; and, unfortun- 
ately, they are in general not fuperior to the others. 


4a Elegy cccafisned by the Rejection of Mr. Wilberforce’s Motion for 
the Abolition of the African Slave Trade. gto. 1s. Symonds, 

1791. 

We can fee nothing original in this Elegy, which is not much 
to be wondered at, conlidering how threadbare the fubject is 
worn: neither dees any thing ftrikingly exceptionable occur. 
Its merits are entirely of the negative kind. 


No Abolition of Slavery; or, the Univerfal Empire of Love. A 
Poem. 4to. 15. Od. Faulder. 1791. 


This writer is entirely on the other fide of the queftion, and 
his opinions are fupported with fome argument and more humour. 


Chriftianity. A Poem. to. 1s.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


This gentleman has nothing to fay to the conteft; nor, we 
we truft, will engage in any, unlefs an abolition of Chriltianity 
be propofed; we doubt not but his zeal would then impel him 
to enter the lifts. He here fhews that he can rail (i. e. againit 
the wicked) as well as pray.— We mean, however, no reflection 
on his piety or goodnefs of heart—but he is not a good poet. 


Elegy written at the Hot-Wells, Briftol. Addreffed to the Rev. 
) William Howley. 4to. 1s. Dilly. 1791. 


The opening is in imitation of Gray’s. Elegy, and fome ge- 
neral refemblance may be traced in other parts. The lines, 
though not particularly excellent, are {mooth and harmonious, 
and uaexceptionate both as tothe {cenery they exhibit and the 
fentiments they convey. 


A Fare. 
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A Farewell for two Years to England. A Poem. By Helen Maria 
Williams. to. 15. 6d. Cadell. 1791. 


Mifs Williams’ farewell numbers are extremely {weet and mu- © 


fical, and her enthufiafm in the caufe of liberty fhines ‘with a 
Juftre fo bright and ardent as to excite our warm admiration. 
We cannot fay that her principles always coincide with our own, 
or that her arguments are abfolutely incontrovertible ; but where 
they do not convince, we applaud the fpirit with which they are 
delivered, and the numbers in which they are conveyed. Her 
ingenious apology for the levelling principle adopted by our 
neighbours will ferve as an example. 


« Shall Albion mark with fcorn the lofty thought, 
The love of Liberty, herfelf has taught? 
Shall 4er brave fons, inthis enlighten’d age, 
Affume the bigot-frown of papal rage; 
Nor tolerate the vow to Freedom paid, 
If diff’ring from the ritual they have made? 
Freedom! who oft on Albion’s foft’ring breaft 
Has found her friends in ftars and ermine dreft, 
Allows that fome among her chofen race 
Should there the claim to partial honours trace, 
And in the Jong-reflected luftre fhine 
That beams thro’ anceftry’s ennobled line ; 
While fhe, with guardian wing, can well fecure 
From each proud wrong the undiftinguith’d poor. 
On Gallia’s coaft, where oft the robe of ftate 
Was trail’d by thofe whom Freedom’s foul muft hate ; 
here, like a comet, rank appear’d to glow 
ith dangerous blaze, that threaten’d all below; 
There Freedom now, with gladden’d eye, beholds 
The fimple veft that flows in equal folds.’ 


A Serio-Comic Poem, .entitled The Budget, or Truth’s Candle Light- 
ed ; intended as a Theatrical Scourge for naughty Boys and Girls. 
By a difbanded Son of Thefpis. 4to, 15. 6d. Printed for the 
Author. 1791. | 
It is not comic: it is all in fober fadnefs and wild invective. — 


Pity us, gentle reader, when we are obliged to perufe fuch lines 
as the following : 


‘ So have I feen fome actors of our day 
March a bold colonel, under enfign’s pay ; 
One campaign ended, what have been their gains? 
Why got difbanded after all their pains : 
So have I feen the man who cafbier’d many, 
(A captain treafurer, @ paltry dog as any), 
3 Se 
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So have I feen him ftand by good King Log, 
‘That harmlefs reptile, that poor quintfey’d frog, 
Infufing mifchief, d—n’d infernal elf, 

Till whifpering ‘Tom’s as wicked as himfelf; 

So have I feen ~d—n all I have feen or heard, 
For nought is good, but infamoufly dad.’ 





It is apparently the impotent effufion of fome difgraced thea- 
trical adventurer on the Covent Garden ftage. 


N © V-.B- Lb. &. 


Gertrude ;, or, the Orphan of Llanfruif?. A Novel. 2 Vols. 12mo, 


Gs. Wilkins. 1791. 


This Novel is:faid to be founded in truth; it may be fo; but 
we are forry that the ftory has been publicly told, for unmerited 
misfortunes injure the caufe and the practice of virtue. In many 
other refpects the moral is alfo exceptionable. The ftory confifts 
of hackneyed incidents differently combined, and the charatters 
are neither new nor very interefting. The ladies have too great 
tendency to infanity, and the gentlemen to fufpicion: befides, 
fince the zra of Roderic Random, going either to the Eaf or 
Weft Indies to find fathers has been too common an expedient. 
The author dedicates his tale to the publifher; but though the 
nature of his obligations in general is concealed, we are convinced 
that carefully correting the proof fheets is not one of them. 


Hermione; or, the Orphan Sifters. & Novel. 4 Vols. i120. 
1250 Lane. 1791. 


Though we trace our author too often in the tra%s of mifs 
Burney’s Evelina, efpecially in the vulgar familiarity of Mrs. 
Hindon, and in the embarraffments of Hermione, as wel! as in 
the denovement of her adventures, we muft allow her much me- 
rit in raifing the expectations and enhancing the intereft. The 
characters are alfo well difcriminated, and.the cataftrophe welk 
explained. But why is fuch an unpleafing name as Roaftley 
given to the hero? Is it that our author, writing from the ear, 
has given this vulgar form to Wriothefly? But no matter: he is 
at laft lord Linrofe, and eventually earl of Belmont. 


Afpafia: or, the Dangers of Vanity. A Story taken from real Life. 
Tranflated from the French. 2 Vols, 12zmo. 6s. Bew. 1991. 
The infipid memoirs of a French courtezan; love without paf- 

fion, intrigues without intereft, characters fketched in water co- 

Jours, equally incapable of exciting efteem or indignation. Why 

was this work tranflated? Is not folly the growth of our own foil ? 

Mutk infipidity be imported ? There are hot. beds in this king- 

dom where it fpreads already with too great luxuriance, 


Crit. REy, N. Ar. (II.) Fune, 1791. R The 
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The Labyrinths of Life, a Novel. By the Author of Excefive Sen- 
fibility and Fatal Follies. 4 Vols. 12mo, 12s. Robinfons. 1791. 


The beft that we can fay of this novel is, that we found it 
amufing; though, from the firft volume, we expected more inte- 


reft than we difcovered in it. ‘The events, the charaéters, and: 


fituations, are trite and hackneyed; and, if we wifhed to com- 
mend, we {carcely- know where to find an object of praife. 
An.obfervation in the fourth volume, that commerce narrows 
the mind, and that there are more traits of generofity to be found 
in the turbulent, ferocious foldiers of paft ages, than at prefent, 
reminded us of Mr. Burke’s lamentations over the days of chi- 
valry. Buton maturer reflection, and confidering commerce in 
its more extenfive fcale, we believe the faét is not true: we have 
not, at leaft, found it to.be fo within the limits of our experience. 


The French Adventurer; or, Memoirs of Gregoire Merveil, Marquis 


a’Erbeuil. Tranflated from the French of M. le Suiree 3 Vols. 
azmo. gs. Bew. 1791. 


Thefe are indeed adventurers and very extraordinary ones, 
they fet probability and fometimes decorum at defiance. In fhort 
thefe volumes would be uniques, if we had not the extraordinary 
adventures of Munchaufen ; the marquis has, however, more 
ingenuity than the baron, and his adventures are not always con- 
tradiflory to reafon and common fenfe. The reader mutt. 
have a fpirit of perfeverance to perufe the whole, notwith- 
ftanding the hair-breath {capes, and the very fingular changes of 
fortune, 


MISCELLANEO U §&. 


Précis de L’Ilifioire de France, depuis L’Etabliffement de la Monar« 
chie, jufqu’ anos Fours. 
Eftablifoment of the Monarchy to the Prefeat Time. Vol. I. By 
Mr. Des Carrieres. 8v0. 6s. 6d. Boards. Cadell, 1791. 


This abftraét is printed both in French and Englifh; and 
though the author is a Frenchman, yet he writes with eafe, and, 
if we except afew uncommon words, tranflated too literally from 
the French, with elegance and accuracy. As an hiftory this work 
does not. require particular attention, fince it is extracted: from 
authors, whofe merit, public approbation has already afcertained, 
particularly from the abbé Millot. Some of the reflections are 





our author’s own, and the following fhort extract is a fpecimen 


of this kind, and of M. Carrieres’ fentiments, which are generally 
Jiberal and juft. 

‘ In that general affembly, (eftablithed by Charlemagne) com- 
pofed, as has been faid, of bithops, abbots, counts, lords, and de~ 
puties of the people, the ettimates of the whole kingdom for the 

current 


A concife Hiftory of France, from the 
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‘current year were regulated; and what was once determined 
‘there was never altered, Before they broke up, they made laws, 
-known by the name of capitulars, which were nothing but the will 
of the nation, publifhed under the prince’s name; for the legif- 
lative power at that time laid in the body of the nation. Char- 
lemagne, always careful to deflroy the fpirit of fervitude, refpected 
liberty, which he had reitored to his people, and did not think 
himfelf above thefe laws ; he obferved them fcrupulonfly himfelf, 
becaufe they ferved as a foundation to his greatnefs, and thereby 
taught his fubjects to refpect them.’ 


4n Hiftorical Report on Ramfgate Harbour: written by order ofs 
and addreffed to the Truftees. By Fohn Smeaton. S8wvo0. 25. 6d. 
Sewell. 1791. 


Ramfgate, as is well known, lies to the north of Deal, in that 
part where the county of Kent flretches a little eaftward. The 
whole of this coaft is full of thoals, and the projecting promen- 
tories of the north and fouth foreland form only an infecure road: 
a harbour therefore on this part of the-coaft is an object of great 
importance, and it has coft much trouble and expence to-render 
that of Ramfgate fecure. The abilities of Mr. Smeaton have 
‘been very fuccelsfully difplayed : in no work were there greater 
<ifiiculties to encounter, and in none have they been conquered 
wita more fuccefs. ‘The-oppeling currents of the German ocean 
and the Britith channel meet a little to the fouth and eaft of this 
Apot; and Ramfgate, while in fome refpe&s.in the eddy, is ex- 
pofed in other fituations and circumitance ‘to a ftrong -current 
which fets from the fouth foreland. This rendersit very liable 
to be choaked up with fand, mud, and weeds; but by taking 
advantage of the back water in the bafon, and the violence of 
the current arifing from the preffure in confequence of its 
fuperior altitude, when it has been previoufly confined by fluices, 
and by directing this current to different parts, the outward 
harbour is not only kept -clear, but the bank of fand which was 
in it is greatly diminifhed. From a careful examination of this 
hiftorical account, and from comparing it with all-the late cif- 
putes which this harbour has occafioned, we have no hefitation 
in faying that it muit be in a variety of initances highly ufeful, 
and that it will contribute to preferve. numerous lives and much 
property. It wiil contain more than 200 tail, and fhips of more 
than soo tons. in the entrance the water is 1g5 feet, and in 
‘tie harbour it varies from 13 to 20. 


Addrefs to the Landed Intereft, on the Corn Bill now depending in 
Parliamert. By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. 8va 15. 
Cadell. 1791. 


Sir John Sinclair coatributes, with other late writers, his 
opinion, towards producing a falutary and permanent law for the 
R 2 regulation 
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regulation of the corn-trade. He differs entirely from thofe who 
have vropofed to abolith the bounty upon the exportation of corn. 
He obferves that, by the laws as they now ftand, the bounty is 
uniformly the fame; but he thinks a fmaller bounty of 25. 6¢. 
per quarter cn wheat, when the price is from 44 to 48s. per 
quarter, and fimilar bounties on other kinds of grain in the fame 
proportion, would greatly tend to encourage the agriculture of 
this country. | 
tin Inquiry into the Legality of Capital Punifoments, in a Letter to 
Lord Thuriow. 8voe 2s. Debrett. 1791. 

There is an error in the title or it does not give a proper idea 
of the work. The author means not to contend that capital 
punifhments are not lawful; but that there was no right in any 
government toinflict them. He proceeds on what we have called 
the vifionary fyitem of an. original contract, and argues 
that individuals in fociety, or rather the governors, which for 
the general fervice have been appointed, can have no more 
power than they poffeffed when feparate. This reafoning is not 
corre&t ; for according to his own fyftem, men being by nature 
equal, one has no power to confine another. In reality, govern- 
ments eftablifhed for the good of the whole, muft have on every 
fyftem powers greater than the individuals feparately, which muft, 
however, be applied for the general fervice. The reafon is plain, 
becaufe bad men can do more injury in fociety than if living 
feparately and independently, for in fociety there muft be a 
mutual confidence or a dependence on the protection of the law. 
We meddle with no other part of the author’s argument, be- 
caufe the increafe of penal laws and of capital punifhments is a 
fubje& that requires the greateft difcretion and deliberation, 
This little work is written with great force, perfpicuity and 
elegance. 


. 
The great Queftion of Bills of Exchange, called FiG@itions, confidered ; 
in a Letter addveffed to a Solrcitor concerned. By S. Godfrey. 8vo, 
is, Cole. 1790. ; 


From the title-page of this pamphlet, we expected a cool dif. 
cuflion relative to fictitious bills of exchange; but the author’s 
chief object js, to inveigh againft a folicitor, who is fuppofed to 
have been very active in bringing the queftion concerning fuch 
bills to a legal determination. His condua&, in that refpe&, fo 
far from deferving cerfure and ridicule, with which he is moft 
invidioufly loaded by this antagoniit, feems to us to have juftly 
merited a very different retribution. For nothing can be of greater 
importance to the interefts of commerce than that the nature and 


valicity of pecuniary tranfaciions fhould be eftablifhed on the 
firmeft ioundation. 


A Digi 
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A Digeft of the Law of Actions at Nifi Prius. By F. E/pinafi, 
Efq. 2Vols. 8v0. 125. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


In this work, which muft have been accompanied with no fmall 
difficulty, Mr. Efpinaffe endeavours to reduce into method the 
mifcellaneous cafes contained in the law-books, and which relate 
to the moft ufual form of actions. He firft delivers the general 
rules,and afterwards illuftrates them by cafes. We obferve that he 
fometimes deduces principles from a fingle cafe ; but in thefe in- 
ftances he appears to be governed in general by an attentive re- 
gard to analogy. On the whole, we think the work will prove 
highly uieful both to ftudents and praétitioners in law. 


Monument du Coftume Phyfique {5 Moral de la Fin du dix huitiome 
Siecle, Fce.—Pidures of Life; or, a Record of Manners, phyfical 
and moral, on the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century, Tranflated 
from the French, 2Vols. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


The author fets out with a promife to exhibit pictures of the 
modes of thinking and manners of acting peculiar to the prefent 
age; but, upon examination, we do not find that his Pi¢tures af- 
ford any thing new with refpect to thofe fubjects, or that he dif- 
plays any peculiar dexterity in the management of his pencil. A 
coarfenefs of colouring is often perceptible in the original ; and 
the tranflator is not inferior to his author in the fame character- 
iftic, 
fn eafy Way of Breeding Canary Birds; and the beft Method of 

chufing and keeping them, both for Breeding and Song, Sc. 12m. 

ts. Bew. 1790. 


This little treatife appears to contain many ufeful obfervations 
relative to Canary birds. 


The Trial of Lord Dungarvan, at the Old Bailey, Fan. 17th, 1791. 
before Mr. Baron Thompfon. to. 25. Lewis. 1791. 


The cafe of lord Dungarvan affords a remarkable inftance of 
the extreme depravity of common proftitutes; and, it may be 
hoped, will ferve asa warning to avoid fuch profligate company. 


Dreams ia Lilliput ; or, Vifions in Verfe. 12m0. gd. Drew. 
1790. 
Thefe fables, which are written in verfe, have a moral ten- 
dency, and are adapted to the capacity of young readers. 


A View of the Political State of Scotland at the late General Eleétion. 
Svo. 65. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


This pamphlet contains an introductory treatife on the election 
laws, lifts of the peers, and their procedure at their election 5 with 
the effect of the protefts, the rolls of the freeholders of Scotland, 
an abftraét of the fets of the royal borovghs, and the names of 
their delegates, &c. 


T he 
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The Letters of Maria, to which is added an Account of her Death. 
12mo, 25,6d. Kearfley. 1790. 


This Maria is far from being deficient in fighs and lamenta- 
tions; but in nothing elfe does fhe refemble the tender Maria 
whom fhe affects to imitate. The genius of Yorick is no more, 


Britifo Commor Senfe ; or, Reflections on the prefent State of the Bri- 
tifh Nation. 8vo. 23.6d. Miller. 1791. 


This is not Common Senfe, it is only a phantom affuming the 
fame garb, and plaufibly detailing what refembles her dittates. 
France is immediately to become powerful, to rival us in manu- 
fa€iures, to leave us with a load of debt without a refource to pay 
it. What then is the remedy? Reform—Good Common Senfe 
Jook at Prance; fee her plunged daily deeper in diftrefs ; her af- 
fignats at an enormous difcount; her fpecie difappearing ; her 
wealth divided fo equally, that the funds of commerce and the 
foundation of exteniive credits muft be at an end. Are you ac- 
quainted with thefe and fome other facts, and {peak of the ¢ tem- 
per, the moderation, the dignity, the wifdom of the national af- 
fembly?’ In one reipec you areright, for their labours are near at 
anend. ‘lhe poor laws of this kingdom are indeed ‘a confidera- 
ble burthen; but, unfortunately for the fplendid character of the 
national aflembly, they are imitating this defective part of our 
conduct, The fyftem requires, however, a more difcerning hand 
for its reform than that of ¢ Britihh Common Senfe,’ though, 
with fome modifications, the plan before us might be worth at- 
tention. We cannot eafily reconcile the abilities difplayed in 
fome parts of thefe Reflections with the weaknefs fo confpicuous 
in others. With refpeét to the latter, and fome of the more ex- 
ceptionable pafiages, we have been ready to adopt the idea of 


Voltaire in a marginal note—II ne le-croit pas: il l’a feulement 
ecrit. 


RefleBions on the prefent State of the Britifo Nation. By Britife 
Common Senfe. 8vo, 25.6d. Ridgway. 1791. 


The fame work with a fimilar title and a new publifher. 


An Hiftorical and Political View of the Decan, South of the Kiftnah; 
including a Sketch of the Extent and Revenue of the Myforean Do- 
minions, as poffeffed by Tippoo Sultaun, to the period of his lateft 
Acquifitions of Territcry, and Commencement of the prefent War ix 
1790. 4to. 25.6d. Debrett. 1791. 


This view is fimple, perfpicuous, and apparently authentic. 
It confitts of plain facts and clear judicious reafoning, refpeting 
the power of Tippoo, whofe ufurped dominions are of greater 
extent than the Englith poffeffions, but lefs fertile and rich; his 


revenue 
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fevenue not amounting to two krore of rupees (two millions fter- 
ling). At the fame time, as his revenue is encumbered with a. 
tefs expenfive eftablifhment, he is enabled to apply more of ‘his 
income in military exertions. Tippoois, however, a fanguinary 


tyrant, equally execrated by his fubjeéts and his neighbours. 


Areopagitica : an Effay on the Liberty of the Prefs. Dedicated to the 
Right Hon. Charles Fames Fox. 8vo. 1s. Deighton. 1791. 


This pamphlet relates to libels, the doftrine of which the au- 
thor very clearly explains, as well as the modes of action by whicls 


writings of that nature are profecuted in courts of juftice. He 


concludes with laying before the reader a feries of propofitions, 
calculated to eftablifh the expediency of the intended reform with 
regard to the trial in fuch cafes, 


The Letters of Brutus to certain celebrated Political Charafers. Sve. 
2s. 6d. Evans. t7go. 


Thefe Letters were firft publifhed occafionally fince April 
1790, in a newSpaper, entitled the Edinburgh Herald, and, as 
we are told in an advertifement, have been much admired in 
Scotland. The perfons to whom they are refpectively addreffed 
are, general Burgoyne, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Burke, the prince of 
Wales, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, and the duke of Portland. The Let- 
ters are written chiefly in the expoftulatory ftrain, and much in 
favour of the prefent minifter. If we are not miltaken, this au- 
thor has appeared before in our Review. We think we recognife 
him from the frequent ufe of two expreflions, z4e Arf, and rhe late 
ter, which are improperly oppofed to each other. His ftyle, 
however, is in general corre&t ; and though he aims at an elevated 
concifenefs, is feldom tinétured with obfcurity, 


An Effay on the injurious Cuffom of Mothers not Fuckling their own 
Children ; with fome Diredtions for choofing a Nurfe, and ie 
ing of Children, (Fc. Gc. By Ben. Lara. 12mo. 15. Moore. 
1791. 

The author unites, in treating this fubje&t, the characters of phy- 
fician and moralift; but he adds nothing to the former arge- 
ments, and will only convince thofe who are willing to believe, 
or wanted not advice. 


Meditations and RefieGions on the moft important Subje&s 3 or, Soli- 
loguies on Life, Death, Judgment, and Immoriality, 2mo. 5. 
Crowder. 1790. 


Thefe Meditations breathe a fpirit of piety, but are not remark- 


able fu. the elegance or. craaments of compofition. 
44 ccm- 
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wf comparative View of the Advantages refulting from Kevelaticr § 
and the Dangers attending Infidelity. By the Rev. E. Martiz. 
_ 4to. 25. Moore, Dublin. 1790. 


_ ‘This author. maintains the caufe of revealed religion with fome 


difplay of rhetorical ability ; ; but he might have fucceeded better. 


had he been more copious in point of argument, 





+ \ 
_ 





CORRESPONDENEE. 


THE ftorm is burft, and the bolt of * Euryalys’ fallen on the 
devoted head of the Reviewer. We make all due allowance for 
the partiality of friendfhip, and to this we impute the overflow- 
ings of refentment with every epithet 


Juffit que fplendida bilis. 


The Reviewer is not angry in turn; for, confcious that no pre- 
judice, either local or perfonal, has mifled him; that he has fpoken 
on a fubje&t which has been the object of his particular attention 


for. many years, he feels the charge of ignorance or malice ground- : 


lefs: . The accufation refers to his having obferved in the Review 
for April laft, p. 383, that injury from either lead or copper is 


very rare; and by frequently retailing the mifchiefs and incon-— 


veniencies from thefe caufes, weak minds are often ‘ rendered 
uneafy without the flighteft foundation.’ We ftill think the fame, 
and, when the fubje&t comes properly before us, fhall have no 
difficulty of affigning our reafons. We have no hefitation in add- 
ing, that the refpectable authors, alluded to by our Correfpon- 
dent, and truly refpectable we allow them to be, have greatly 
magnified the dangers ; and, though we mean not to deny that 
lead is ever injurious, we &xcw that it is one of the leaf fre- 


‘quent caufes of colics terminating in palfies, except where, incon- 


Sequence of frauds, it is purpofely added to méliorate the liquor. 

: Phough Euryalus deferved not, from his ftyle and manner, a 
moment’s attention, we have entered into this.calm expoftulation. 
He hints alfo at one author’s having been often treated”by -us 
with afperity and injuftice. If it were fo, it. muft be unjuft.on 
our parts, for we have not the fmalleft inducement to blame him, 
nor would any private inducements influence us. When we fee 
authors catching at temporary and popular topics to attain the 
fame due to great labour and intenfe Rudy, we feel fome little 


indignation : ‘if Euryalus’ friend has been in this predicament, he _ 


may have experienced it. 


de 
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P. 116, 1. t2, deigns zz to record. Ibi 1.17, on the grand jufliciary, r. of, 
P..I19, 1. laft but 2, ought not to write his life. 
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